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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


I don t let anytime 
get in the way 
of my enjoyment 


So when I’m smoking I head straight 
for Salem Longs. There’s nothing halfway 
about it. I get extra length, smooth flavor 
and menthol. Salem’s my enjoyment. 

Salem Longs. 


19 mg. "tar”. 1.2 mg. nicotine av.per cigarette. FTC Report APR. 71 




Introducing the GM car stereo system 
that’s really a conversation piece. 



Delco’s CB and Stereo. 



Now you can enjoy factory- 
installed two-way Citizens Band 
radio and AM/FM stereo in your 
new GM car. It’s Delco’s new 
40-channel CB and Stereo . . . 
built right into the dash. And that 
means greater theft resistance. 


What a combination! You 
enjoy the smooth sound of Delco 
Stereo and the world of CB. In 
fact, it lets you listen to stereo 
while the Citizens Band is open 
for receiving. A special priority 
override feature cuts out the 
music during a CB broadcast. 
And the broadcast comes over 
loud and clear through your 
car’s audio system! 

The Delco CB transceiver 
has a channel selector with 
illuminated digital readout, 
squelch control, AM-FM-CB 
mode selector and controls for 
volume and tone. It’s combined 


with a beautiful Delco AM/FM 
stereo system ... all factory- 
installed. 

Ask for Delco’s new CB and 
Stereo on selected new Buick, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile, and Pontiac 
models. Ask about Delco’s new 
Digital Clock Stereo too. And tell 
your GM dealer you want 
“Delco-GM” on the dial, what¬ 
ever sound system you want. 

That will a: 
you of GM 
quality. 


Delco 

Electronics 


U ■ □ 


Division of General Motors 
Kokomo. Indiana 


Stay with GM quality. Tell your dealer“Delcor 

























TR7 THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COM 




TRIUMPH 


Besides an attractive price, 
there are other compelling 


reasons for owning a TR7. For example: 

Consider its performance. TR7 won 
the Sports Car Club of America's North¬ 
east Divisional Championship. An almost- 
unheard-of feat after only a few months 
of competition. And racing against such 
veterans as Lotus, Datsun and Porsche. 


Consider its comfort. TR7 offers 
something most sports cars don't: Room. 
The cockpit is wider than the Corvette's 
or the Z-car's. And, since fabric doesn't 
retain heat or cold like vinyl, its seats are 
covered with fabric where you sit and 
vinyl where you don't. Motor Trend sin¬ 
gled it out as: "One of the most comfort¬ 
able two-seaters we've experienced." 

Consider what you get. Two-liter 
overhead cam engine. Rack and pinion 


steering. Vacuum-assisted front disc 
brakes. Rear window defogger. MacPherson 
strut front suspension. Steel belted 
radial tires and full instrumentation. 

TR7. At $4,995? how can you afford 
not to own it. For the name of your 
nearest Triumph dealer call 800-447-4700. 
In Illinois call 800-322-4400. 


British Leyland Motors 
Inc., Leonia, New 



Jersey 07605. Q r. o* 


•Base P.O.E. sticker price, 1976 models. Transportation, local taxes and preparation extra. 
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FRIDAY RITE FIGHT* ARC 
BACK OA TV... flOW YOU'LL 

Know me Decision 

BEFORE THE FIGIITERf DO!!! 


FRIDAY NIGHT FIGHTS ARE BACK 
ON TELEVISION' EVERY WEEK FOR 
25 CONSECUTIVE WEEKS. 

Watch the best fighters in the USA fight their way 
through the eliminations, semi-finals to the World 
Television Championships. 

NOW YOU WILL KNOW THE DECISION 
BEFORE THE FIGHTERS DO WITH THE 
REVOLUTIONARY NEW COMPUSCORE- 

The round by round scoring system that flashes the 
score on your TV screen at the end of each round. 


Sanctioned by WORLD TELEVISION COUNCIL OF BOXING 


BLOW BY BLOW BY “MR. BOXING” 
DON DUNPHY 

whose name has been a household word returns to 
ringside to call the blow-by-blow action of the new 
World Television Champions. 

PRESENTED BY 

WORLD TELEVISION 
'UHJ CHAMPIONS, INC. 

1370 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10019 







One of the few gifts 
designed to last a lifetime. 


New York Life’s Special-occasion Policy. 

Clothes wear out. Appliances break. But 
life insurance, as a gift for a young family, can 
provide financial security as long as they live. 

Among the New York Life plans that make 
ideal gifts for a son or daughter and their 
families is one called Split-Dollar. 

You, the parent, pay the premiums. 

But, if the young breadwinner dies, the 
plan calls for you and the family 


to share the proceeds in a way that assures 
you will receive at least the premiums you 
have paid. They will receive the balance. 

The young family is protected. Yet, they 
retain their independence and pride. And you 
may be freed of a potential financial burden 
Our special-occasion policy. A good 
idea to talk over with your New York Life 
Agent soon. 

We guarantee tomorrow today. 



New York l.ife Insi 


Company, 51 Madison Avenue. New York. New York 10010 Life. Group and Health Insurance. Annuities. Pension Plans. 


















LETTER FROM TO/I PUBUSNER 


Lots of people 
moke good 
golf bolls. 

Why should 
you choose the 
Royal Master? 



There really aren't any “bad" golf balls 
in your pro shop. Not because some aren't 
made, but a golf professional wouldn’t give 
them space. 

But, different balls are designed for dif¬ 
ferent kinds of players. Royal, for example, 
offers five different golf balls...more than 
any other maker. One of our balls, the Royal 
Master, has quickly become our best-selling 
ball because it satisfies the needs of more 
golfers. 

THE ROYAL MASTER* 

The Royal Master is a Surlyn' oovered 
two-piece ball. 

This construction provides maximum 
durability and most players get more dis¬ 
tance because of the dimple configuration. 
The Master has a special blended Kadite" 
core material that narrows the compression 
range. 

THE WAY IT PLAYS 

The aerodynamic dimple pattern pro¬ 
vides more lift. The average player will find 
it easy to get the ball up in the air, with 
good distance off the tee but not too much 
roll for accurate iron shots to the green. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

The cover paint for the Master is setting 
new standards for a long-lasting bright 
whiteness. Particularly important on a ball 
as durable as the Master. 

Other balls with a similar construction 
include the Top-Flite, Omega and Molitor. 
We believe that you will discover more “feel" 
in our blended Surlyn* cover without sacri¬ 
ficing any of the advantages of this type of 
golf ball. 

The more you know about golf balls, the 
better off you’ll be. And the more you know 
about our golf balls the better off we’ll be. 

R 0/AL 

If you would like more information about any 
Royal golf ball, please write: Royal Golf, Dept. SNM 
6 Rubber Ave., Naugatuck, Ct. 06770. 


Roy Blount Jr., whose article on sport¬ 
ing Atlanta begins on page 74. has sent 
us an addendum on how things have 
been going for the city since he left it 
to its own devices 18 years ago. 

“Writing about Atlanta gave me a 
chance to come to grips with my home 
downtown. Not my hometown—I grew 
up in Decatur, right outside Atlanta— 
but downtown Atlanta, the scene of our 
major cultural and commercial pur¬ 
suits. We would shop for reliable 
clothes at Rich’s, eat the best of all pos¬ 
sible chili dogs at The Varsity, hold high 
school formals at the Biltmore and 
watch first-run movies in splendor at 
the Fox. The Fox is huge, and when 
the lights go out, floating clouds and 
blinking stars appear on the ceiling. 1 
never felt that Atlanta was lacking in 
delights, back in the ’50s. 

“No doubt everyone’s home down¬ 
town changes. You can’t go home 
downtown again. But I thought the set- 



BLOUNT ON THE PROWL FOR CHIU DOGS 
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tings of one’s youth were supposed to 
seem tacky and shrunken when you re¬ 
visited them. I walk around downtown 
Atlanta now and feel as though it is 
looking at me nostalgically. That’s the 
kind of schlump they used to have 
around here.' chuckles one fantastic 
new hotel to another. The city has 
gone from underdeveloped to overde¬ 
veloped while I was still learning how 
to write a sentence that could stand be¬ 
side a Varsity chili dog with onions. 
Many of its old glories are faded. The 
owners of the Fox are trying, in the 
face of sentimental public opposition, 
to tear the old place down. Atlanta 
sports have gone major league and lost 
their distinction. 

“Baseball used to be the Southern 
Association (Class AA) Crackers. You 
could buy peanuts in real paper bags, 
and you could watch a mixture of re¬ 
treads. striplings and distinguished 
small-timers play lively local ball. 

"Football was Georgia Tech. The 
Yellow Jackets represented virtues that 
I learned to admire at a formative age. 
Like Brer Rabbit, they were quick, 
small, wily, mobile, loose and able 
somehow to beat meaner, more struc¬ 
tured and ponderous teams. They 
would win in small, droll ways. 1 was 
at Grant Field the day little Jakic Ru¬ 
dolph tackled Alabama Running Back 
Bobby Marlow, about instep high, to 
save a Tech victory. One second Mar¬ 
low was soaring, outlined against the 
sky. and the next second, as it seemed 
to me. Jakie had snatched him from 
the horizon by the feet. 

“During the late ’60s and early '70s 
Atlanta was soaring like Marlow. It 
seems to me fitting that recession has 
pulled it back down to earth somewhat, 
but the kind of optimism that trans¬ 
formed my old minor league downtown 
is still at work in Atlanta. The Pres¬ 
ident is from Georgia, isn’t he? The 
other day an Atlantan suggested that a 
major depression was going to hit the 
nation. ‘That's all right.’ another At¬ 
lantan said. ‘Jimmy will stop it at the 
stale line.’ ” 





Give our country a college education. 



As an Army ROTC graduate, 
you bring more than training and 


Another reason we value your 
education so highly is that the people 
you’ll be leading are better edu¬ 
cated and more highly motivated 
than ever before. This makes 
your job as an Army officer more 
of a challenge. 

To help you meet this chal¬ 
lenge when you get out of school, 
we’ll help you while you’re in by 
giving you a living allowance of 
up to $1,000 each school year for 
your last two years of college. 

There are also opportunities 
for scholarships that cover tuition, 
books and lab fees. 

That way, you can make the 
most of your education. And 
when you graduate, our country 
can make the most of it too. 


gold bars to your new job in the Army. 

You also bring a college educa¬ 
tion which makes you one of our 
country’s most valuable assets. Why? 
One reason is the wealth of experi¬ 
ences and ideas you bring with you. 
This enables the Army to better relate 
to an ever-changing society. 

And since you’ll be an Army 
officer, you’ll have plenty of opportu¬ 
nities to put your ideas to work. 

In fact, you’ll be running your own 
show, right out of college. 


Army ROTC, P.O. Box 12703 
Phila., PA 19134 

Send me all the facts about 
Army ROTC. 


□ Ms. nMr. 


Age 

Address 

City 

County 

State 

Zip 

Phone 


High School Attending 


Graduation Date 


College Planning to Attend 


2armyr0tc. 

LEARN WHAT IT TAKES TO LEAD. 
















§hopwalk 

by VIRGINIA KRAFT 


PUT A ROTOR ON THE ROOF, SPORTSMEN, 
AND YOU'VE GOT A CABIN IN THE SKY 

Look again. It isn't a bird and it isn't a plane. 
It’s a Heli-Home. And if this contraption isn't 
the ultimate in sporting luxury, it's right up 
there. Depending on how you approach it, 
the Heli-Home is a helicopter with a built-in 
home, or a home with a built-on rotor. On 
the outside it looks pretty much like a con¬ 
ventional copter. But on the inside it is out¬ 
fitted like a luxurious motor home, complete 
with kitchen, bar, color TV, tape deck and 
speakers, deep pile carpeting, air condition¬ 
ing. furnace and sleeping accommodations for 
four. 

The Heli-Home can plunk sportsmen down 
in spots where light planes dare not go, from 
big-game hideouts in the backwoods to hid¬ 
den lakes or fishing streams. Skiers have been 
helicoptering to the tops of undeveloped 
mountains for years, the better to find un¬ 
tracked powder, but they’ve always had to 
be back in the base lodge before dark. With 
Heli-Home they can spend the night parked 
on a ridge, warmed by a 40,000-BTU fur¬ 
nace, soothed by soft music and sated by a sir¬ 
loin sizzled in the microwave oven—and then 
break up the next morning’s snow before any¬ 
body else is awake. 

Heli-Home is the creation of Fred Clark 
of Orlando. Fla., a 45-year-old ex-helicopter 
pilot who is now in the business of refur¬ 
bishing used government copters for civilian 
resale. He works mainly with the 42-foot Si¬ 
korsky S-55 and the slightly larger S-58, two 
old workhorses which arc to helicopters what 
the DC-3 is to airplanes. Like the latter, both 
are built to last nearly indefinitely with prop¬ 
er maintenance and replacement of compo¬ 
nents. Because of the prohibitively high cost 
of new helicopters (which may sell for more 
than $1 million), there is great demand for re¬ 
manufactured machines for use as air ambu¬ 
lances and passenger ferries and in construc¬ 
tion work. 

Clark’s decision to turn out a copter strict¬ 
ly for leisure was prompted by the recent 
boom in self-contained motor travel. Sales of 
motor homes—including those luxury models 
in the $30,000-to-$60,000 range—have spi¬ 
raled in recent years despite a sometimes 
shaky economy and increasing fuel costs. This 
convinced Clark that the leisure-oriented 
traveler of the '70s was willing to pay a pre¬ 
mium for mobility, comfort and freedom from 
schedules and reservations. Total indepen¬ 
dence from the hassles of highway travel was 
the key. Private airplanes provide such free¬ 
dom, true, but they are restricted by airports, 













runways and FA A regulations. Besides, who 
ever heard of landing a Comanche on top of 
Old Baldy? Clark decided he had a notion 
worth pursuing. 

A year and a half ago he placed two teaser 
ads to test its merits, one in an aircraft mag¬ 
azine. the other in a medical magazine. The 
latter was chosen on the theory that doctors 
have money to spend on leisure. Although 
the ads appeared only once, they drew more 
than 500 inquiries. Clark then went to Win¬ 
nebago, one of the country's largest manu¬ 
facturers of motor homes, which put its de¬ 
sign and marketing forces to work 
transforming the Sikorsky into a luxury rotor- 
motor home. Winnebago knew exactly what 
the affluent camper wanted The model it 
came up with, which is being marketed un¬ 
der its Itasca Division trademark, proved to 
be the hit of a sports and vacation show at 
Los Angeles' Dodger Stadium last November. 

"Everybody who saw it flipped." says Win¬ 
nebago's Frank Rotta. “It’s a natural for the 
sportsman who wants the ultimate in mobil¬ 
ity. for surveyors or construction people who 
need to fly to remote locations and live on 
the job. Or for entertainers, say, rock singers 
or country-and-Western groups who perform 
in a different town every night and want to 
move quickly front place to place.” 

The Heli-Home cruises at 100 to 110 mph. 
has an outside range of 3 Vi hours and burns 
regular 100-octane aviation fuel. FAA reg¬ 
ulations do not require private helicopters to 
land and take off from licensed helipads: as 
long as the pilot respects the safety and rights 
of the landowner—and preferably has his per¬ 
mission—he can put down just about any¬ 
where within reason. 

If he intends to operate his own cabin in 
the sky, the buyer will need to acquire a heli¬ 
copter pilot's rating—a fixed-wing license 
alone won't do—which entails a 50-hour 
training program. 

The flight deck of the Heli-Home is lo¬ 
cated on a separate level above the living 
area and contains all the standard aircraft 
instrumentation and equipment, including 
such items as dual flight controls, a VOR 
navigation indicator and an emergency 
locator transmitter. Access to the main liv¬ 
ing area is through a stairway passage in 
the bathroom. 

Because no' two Heli-Homes are exactly 
alike, there is no need to worry about park¬ 
ing next to one just like yours. All are custom- 
ordered, with a delivery time of 120 days. 
Fabrics, upholstery, accessories and interior 
and exterior colors are the buyer’s choice, as 
arc such options as gun cases, fishing-rod 
holders, ski racks and wine racks. The price 
tag for all this luxury? A Heli-Home. ready 
to fly you to your favorite wilderness spot, 
sells for S300.000 with a Wright R-1820-84. 
1,525-hp radial engine or S840.000 with twin 
Pratt and Whitney turbine engines. No dis¬ 
counts for His-and-Hers models. end 



For color reproduction ol Wild Turkey painting by Ken Davies, 19" by 21“ send S2 to Bo* 929 Si-3, Wall St Sta . N Y 10005 


Wild Turkey Lore: 

Wild Turkeys are masters of 
camouflage and evasion. 

A large flock of birds will lie 
quietly within yards of a man 
passing through the forest, 
and never be seen. 

The Wild Turkey is truly 
a native bird, unique to 
America. And it is the 
unique symbol of the 
finest native whiskey 
in America—Wild Turkey. 



WILD TURKEY/101 PROOF/8 YEARS OLD. 









THE INCREDIBLE, UNDER $32C 

If the price doesn’t make a b( 



A $3200 car with a rear window ^>5 
wiper and washer? And rear window 
defroster? You wouldn’t expect such 
things on such an inexpensive car. 
But then, the GLC comes with all 
sorts of unexpected surprises. 


An ingenious device auto- % 
matically scoots the passenger 1 
side front seat forward, making 
it easy for people to get in and out 
of the back seat, 

It may be the 
most considerate 

thing that ever Wtf 
happened to rear K; 
seat passengers. 


x Believe it or not, there's 
W0 a small economy car 
^that gives you a choice 
of three transmissions. GLC 
gives you a choice of a 
^ standard 4-speed manual 
transmission, or optional 
5-speed or smooth 
automatic. _ 


Would you believe an electrically 
operated hatch that unlatches automatically with a 
button Just below the dashboard? That’s something . 
no other car in America offers—at any 
price. Think of the convenience. 

A hatch that opens from 
inside the car—as well 
as opening from the 

outside. Slick, huh? w ----__ 








































, PISTON-ENGINE MAZDA GLC.* 

ver out of you, the goodies will. 



An amazing split-rear seat that no other car in 
GLC’s class offers. It gives you a choice between 
carrying people—or people and packages—or 
just packages. And the rear seats fold flat—there 
are no humps (like some cars have) to drive you 
crazy when you’re loading things onto the deck. 
What’s more, the deck is ftilly carpeted. 


“Under 13200" refers to the Deluxe model shown here. 
GLC prices start at under #2900 for the standard model 
with fewer features (slightly higher In California and 
certain high altitude areas). Taxes, license, freight and 
optional equipment are extra. 


A turning radius that’s 
shorter than short. GLC beats 
Honda CVCC, Chevrolet Chevette, 
and VW Rabbit in turning 
radius. If you think parking^^_ 
just any small car is Z 
easy, wait’ll you see 
how easy it is to / 

park the GLC. 


*‘Naturally, these are EPA estimates, and they’re 
based on the optional 5-speed transmission. 

Your mileage mayvary depending on how and 

- where you drive, your 

car’s condition, and 

(Qffl) optional equipment. 

V ^=^ / , j f /S/t/sK. 42/32 mpg 
LJJJu// / California. 



































Why horror movies 
are more horrible on the 
Quintrixll color picture tube. 


An extra prefocus lens for sharpness. Plus 
an in-line tube forbrightness and contrast. 



Blood is bloodier. Fangs are sharper. Claws 
are crueler. You'll love it. 

How did Panasonic do it? 

First of all, the extra prefocus lens. Only 
Quintrix has it. It concentrates the electron 
beam for our sharpest picture ever. 

And now Quintrixll!” 

To our extra prefocus lens Quintrix n adds an 
in-line picture tube. With a slotted shadow mask. 
A phosphor strip screen. And a black matrix 
system. For improved brightness and contrast. 


And Panasonic teams Quintrix II with a 
chassis incorporating Medium Scale Integrated 
Circuits (MSIC). For further reliability 
and performance. 

See for yourself, on screen sizes from 12" 
to 19" (diag meas). 

Quintrixll by Panasonic. There’ll be more 
monster in every monster movie you see. 


Cabioelry is simulated wood gra 
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Panasonic 

just slightly ahead of our time. 





Edited by ROBERT W CREAMER 


SLAP SHOT ON THE WRIST 

Hockey people put down the movie Slap 
Shot-noi so much for its artistic short¬ 
comings (SI. March 7) as for what they 
feel is its unfair emphasis on violence. 
Such sanctioned or at least semi-ap¬ 
proved rage, they say. does not exist in 
real life—that is. on real ice. 

Maybe not. But last week John Fer¬ 
guson. coach of the New York Rangers 
and therefore a leader of men. became 
enraged at the officials. He used “abu¬ 
sive" language, made obscene gestures 
and hurled a plastic water bottle 80 feet 
across the ice that hit Linesman Swede 
Knox. He was eventually tossed out of 
the game and later fined $500 by League 
President Clarence Campbell, who said 
he was “completely satisfied that Refer¬ 
ee Bob Myers was justified in ejecting 
Ferguson from the game.” 

That sounds as though Myers, not Fer¬ 
guson. was on trial. And a $500 fine for. 
among other things, hitting an official 
with a thrown object? Ted Williams was 
once fined $5,000 for spitting in the gen¬ 
eral direction of the crowd. And that was 
before inflation. Maybe we’d better take 
another look at Slap Shot. 

MAN IN A HURRY 

At the Marion State Correctional Insti¬ 
tution in Ohio, where Don King was stag¬ 
ing the quarterfinals of his U.S. Boxing 
Championships, a resident spectator de¬ 
manding action shouted: “Come on. I’ve 
only got 20 years!" 

PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM 

Because America the Beautiful was 
played before the Super Bowl instead of 
The Star-Spangled Banner. Raymond A. 
Dypski, a member of the Maryland House 
of Delegates, has introduced a bill to that 
body which would urge the television 
networks to play only the national an¬ 
them before sports broadcasts. “I think 
we ought to continue the tradition of 
playing our national anthem," Dypski ar¬ 
gued. “Playing other songs will confuse 
patriotic people. We’ve been teaching 


them for almost 200 years that it's The 
Star-Spangled Banner. " 

Dypski’s facts are a bit off. Francis 
Scott Key wrote his poem in 1814 dur¬ 
ing the British bombardment of Balti¬ 
more’s Fort McHenry, but the words 
were not put to music until some years 
later and it was not until 1931 that Con¬ 
gress made the song the national anthem 
(SI. Jan. 3). 

“I didn’t know that." Dypski said, and 
conceded that his greatest concern was 
that the shift away from The Star-Span¬ 
gled Banner could affect tourism at Fort 
McHenry, which just happens to be in 
his district. 

OH SAY CAN KATE SING? 

Raymond Dypski notwithstanding. Kate 
Smith—first in person, now in a record¬ 
ing—sings God Bless America instead 
of the national anthem before Philadel¬ 
phia Flyer games and supposedly brings 
great good luck to the two-time Nation¬ 
al Hockey League champions. If this her¬ 
esy distresses Dypski. he will be pleased 
to hear about Hamilton College of Clin¬ 
ton, N.Y. 

Hamilton had a history of poor bas¬ 
ketball teams, losing frequently even at 
home. Then, in 1974, some Hamilton stu¬ 
dents bought a Kate Smith recording, not 
of God Bless America but The Star- 
Spangled Banner, and began to play it 
before every home game. A strange thing 
happened. Hamilton turned into a small- 
college power. Over the past two years 
the Continentals are 43-9 and, presum¬ 
ably aided by that old Kate magic, are un¬ 
beaten in 23 straight games on their home 
court. When Hamilton students were 
asked to name the 15 women they most 
admired in the world. Miss Smith made 
the list. Several students circulated a pe¬ 
tition asking that she be granted an hon¬ 
orary degree. 

If anything was needed to prove to 
Hamilton undergraduates Miss Smith’s 
extraordinary powers, it came during this 
month’s small-college basketball cham¬ 
pionship tournament at Utica. N.Y. Al¬ 


though Hamilton, the defending cham¬ 
pion. was the host school, it was decided 
not to play the Kate Smith record at the 
tournament. Instead, an instrumental 
version of the national anthem was 
played. Naturally. Hamilton lost. 

THE RUY DIODE OPENING 

When computers first played chess some 
years ago. they were easy prey for any 
competent player. But times change— 
1984 is only seven years away—and ac¬ 
cording to Larry Eldridge, sports editor 
of The Christian Science Monitor, com¬ 
puters are now moving into big-time 
chess. 

During the recent American Class 
Championships in California. Control 
Data’s chess-programmed Cyber 170. 
which played its matches via telephone 
from its home base in Minneapolis, wiped 
out all five of its opponents to win the 
Class B section. After the tournament a 



Class A player took on Cyber 170 in an 
attempt to vindicate humanity, but he 
was beaten, too. Finally an expert class 
player was called on and he was able to 
defeat the computer, but only after a 94- 
move marathon. 

What this means is that computers are 
now capable of beating the vast major¬ 
ity of chess players, including those good 
enough to compete in tournaments. The 
computers’ presence poses a problem for 
chess. In California, Cyber 170 upset the 
competitive balance, giving an advantage 
to those lucky enough not to have to play 
it while creating an insurmountable ob¬ 
stacle for those who did. In the final 
round, for instance, a player with a 4-0 
record got paired with the computer, was 
continued 
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Style isn't anything you con practice. 

It's something you're born with. 

Like Dino.Very long, very thin, 
very elegant. 

Wherever you 
smoke Dino it tells 
people you're a 
man with a style of 
your own. 


DINO 

DYGOLD LADEL 


beaten and fell out of first place. This 
sort of thing resulted in a mini-revolt at 
the end of the tournament, with one of 
the losers grabbing a microphone and 
calling for a meeting of all those who 
had played the computer. Someone else 
snatched the mike away and told the au¬ 
dience to ignore the message. 

That putative rebellion was quashed, 
but tournament directors are going to 
have to reckon with computers. Eldridge 
suggests that when computers play they 
be forced to compete in the Open sec¬ 
tion, where sooner or later they would 
face a master or even a grandmaster and 
find their transistors shorting out. As in 
whirr, click, bang, it does not compute. 

A-TISKET, A-TASKET 

As all hoop fans know, Springfield. Mass, 
is the place where Dr. James Naismith 
nailed up two peach baskets in a gym 
shortly before the turn of the century and 
invented the game of basketball. This 
week the NCAA Division II basketball 
tournament is being held at Springfield's 
Civic Center, the first time an NCAA 
basketball championship has been held 
in New England. To help celebrate the 
occasion, Springfield decided to hang 
peach baskets from lampposts on the 
main street of the city as a salute to Dr. 
Naismith. 

The only trouble was, Springfield 
couldn’t find enough peach baskets. Dis¬ 
tress signals were sent out. Georgia, 
which has been sending a lot of things 
north lately, heard about the shortage, 
and the Peach State promptly shipped 
300 baskets to Springfield, courtesy of 
Delta Airlines, which contributed air car¬ 
go space. Then Food Mart supermarkets 
found 250 peach baskets tucked away in 
a storehouse and contributed them. Oth¬ 
er folks sent baskets to Springfield, too, 
and by the time the NCAA tournament 
began, the streets of the city were prop¬ 
erly attired. Or basketed. 

NOM D UN NOM 

From time to time we report on beau¬ 
tifully named racehorses and praise the 
taste and perception of those owners who 
take the time and trouble to come up 
with names that reflect the horses’ breed¬ 
ing, the excitement of racing and, some¬ 
times, the appearance of the animals. 

Now we are obliged to comment on 
the opposite side of the coin: bad names, 
specifically those of Secretariat’s first 
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crop of foals. There are 28 living colts 
and fillies from the Triple Crown win¬ 
ner’s first season at stud, and many of 
them will be coming to the races this 
year as 2-year-olds. A sorrier collection 
of names would be hard to come up 
with. 

For instance one filly, a good one. is 
named Sexeiary. Isn’t that clever? How 
about Superfast? Or Brilliant Protege? 
And then there is the imaginatively 
named Miss Secretariat. 

What else? How do you like Syniar- 
iat? Scclusive? Sociologue? Centrifelia? 
Acratariat? Senator’s Choice? And what 
about Jean Louis Levesque's filly Feuille 
d’Erable. That means “Maple Leaf’ in 
French (Right! Levesque is a French Ca¬ 
nadian) but is all but unpronounceable 
for American racegoers and race callers. 

About the only name in the entire crop 
that seems to couple an echo of the sire’s 
name with the rhythm of the racetrack 
is that of another filly, called Punctua¬ 
tion. Come on. Punctuation! Leave Sex- 
etary in your dust. 

SULLY’S SO-CALLED SENILITY 

Sully Krouse, 300-pound wrestling coach 
at the University of Maryland, doesn't 
much like Bill Lam, wrestling coach at 
North Carolina. "He’s a hot dog.’’ Krouse 
says. Asked why he thinks Lam is a hot 
dog. Krouse says. “Well, he got all upset 
when I called him a humpty-dumpty a 
couple of years ago." 

Krouse once summed up his coaching 
philosophy by saying, "Everybody talks 
about gentlemen and scholars. I’d rather 
have bad guys who can win.” Asked to 
what lengths he would go to beat Lam. 
he says. “I’d lie. cheat and steal.” 

Krouse’s disenchantment with Lam 
stems in part from what happened when 
Maryland went to Chapel Hill for a dual 
meet with the Tar Heels earlier this year. 
The meet was scheduled to begin at 7 
p.m. but at 11 that morning the Caro¬ 
lina trainer called Krouse and told him 
the time had been changed to 3 p.m. 
Wrestlers weigh in four hours before they 
compete, which meant that the Maryland 
wrestlers had to start weighing in right 
away, instead of waiting until midafter- 
noon. As wrestling fans know, such short 
notice can be a hardship, particularly for 
competitors who need to lose a pound 
or so before they hop on the scales. 
Krouse was bitter. 

“Ten years ago.” he says, "we’d have 
continued 
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If your car’s appetite 
is getting bigger, 
try fresh Champion 
Spark Plugs. 

Can spark plugs alone help mileage? 

Most definitely. Of all the tune-up parts in your engine, spark 
plugs are the only ones that actually touch the gasoline and 
make it burn. If they do a good job. you'll get the best mileage 
your car and your driving can deliver. If they don't, your 
mileage will suffer. It’s that simple. 

What about a whole tune-up? 

Many late model cars can go. say. 20.000 miles or more 
before they need a whole tune-up. But spark plugs start 
to lose their edge after 10.000 to 12,000 miles. So if you wait 
for a tune-up to change plugs, they could be costing you 
precious gasoline mileage. And give you starting trouble, too! 

Why fill ’er up with Champions? 

Champion makes a plug that's exactly right for your car. 

How about another reason? 

Champions have powered more race winners over the past 
years than any other plug made. 

And a third? 

Champion is the No. 1 selling spark plug in the world. 

So if you get the feeling that your car is using more gas 
than it should, you could be very right. Fill 'er up with 
Champions. You'll probably 
come out . ( 

miles ahead. li 






When you’re trusting people 
shouldn’t you know 


We’d like to insure that you do. 

We’re the Life Insurance Companies. And we believe 
you have a right to know exactly who you’re trusting with 
your family’s security. So we’re going to tell you. 

As openly and honestly as we can. 






with your family’s future, 
who you’re trusting? 


After all, you’re no stranger to us. We 
know you well. We have to. How else could we 
create the personal kind of coverage that 
meets each American’s individual need 
for financial security. 

ACCOUNTABILITY IS OUR POLICY 

This is the first in a series of reports. And this 
initial message has two goals. To restate our 
commitment to public accountability. And to 
alert you to upcoming reports. Reports that 
will be as informative as we can make them. As 
complete as space allows. And frequently on 
subjects you might expect to be confidential. 

WATCH FOR THESE REPORTS 


WHY THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 
STILL MAKES HOUSE CALLS 

The agent as the family counselor 
on financial security. 


WHAT INSURANCE COMPANIES 
DO WITH ALL THAT MONEY 

Investing to help lower insurance costs. 


GETTING MORE SECURITY 
INTO SOCIAL SECURITY 

What we think should be done to strengthen 
the Social Security System. 


PLAIN TALK ABOUT POLICIES 

Making insurance policies understandable 
to everyone. 


GETTING DOWN TO 
INDIVIDUAL CASES 

There'll be more. Much more. Until we've cov¬ 
ered just about everything we think and do 
that has any bearing on your financial security. 

But should we miss a topic you want to 
know about, or fail to answer all your ques¬ 
tions, write us. We'll answer you. Personally. 

And if you think you’d be interested in an 
insider's portrait of the insurance business, 
send us this coupon. We'll send you the Life 
Insurance Fact Book. It's not just light reading. 
It's a unique, 136-page picture of the industry 
drawn through tables, charts, and interpretive 
text. We’ve published it for 31 years to support 
our commitment to full disclosure. 


But whether you have a 
question, or just want our Fact 


Book, please don't hesitate to 
ask. After all, it's not as though 
we're strangers. 


f ' ' 

JfflF ■ 

American Council 


of Life Insurance 


1 277 Park Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10017 



Please send a copy of the Life Insurance Fact book to: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY STATE ZIP I 

_I 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS 

Using resources to improve the quality 
of American life. 


We want you to know more about life. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


REPRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCILOF LIFE INSURANCE 
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sette is a 
component of 
your sound 
not an accessory, 
goes for all TDK 
like the popular SA- Super 
Avilyn, a tape formulation that 
made great sound from the cassette 
format possible. 

And we also make sure the cassettes them 
selves are made as well as the tape inside. So 
you get jam-proof, friction-free reliability from 
every cassette we make. That’s why TDK cassettes are 
recommended by quality tape deck 
manufacturers for their machines. 

So get the best from your system by 
using our machine in your machine. 


®TDK 


TDK Electronics Corp.,755 Eastgate Blvfl Garden City.N Y11530 InCanada SupenorElectromcsIndustries.Ltd 
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gotten right in the cars and headed up 
the road toward home. But I let the boys 
vote. They voted to stay, and we lost the 
meet.” 

Why hadn't he taken the team home 
without submitting it to a vote? “I'm get¬ 
ting senile." Krouse says. 

SNARE AND DELUSION 

The Toros of Cal State. Dominguez Hills 
near Los Angeles finished the basketball 
season with a 5-20 record, so it is not sur¬ 
prising to learn that the college is look¬ 
ing for a new coach. What is surprising 
is that it took four different head coach¬ 
es to get the Toros through that terrible 
season. Al Pompey was relieved of his 
post early in the year presumably because 
he dressed only six players for one game. 
Athletic Director Mike Kolsky. with 
whom Pompey did not get along, took 
over amid protests from players and stu¬ 
dents. Kolsky lasted two days. Ed Brown¬ 
lee. a high school teacher who had acted 
as Pompey’s assistant, replaced Kolsky. 
Brownlee directed the team for one game 
and then, apparently because of a time 
conflict with his high school job. quit. 
Finally Ron Fortner, a former assistant 
at Pepperdine and Denver, was named 
coach and managed to last the rest of 
the season, even though several pro-Pom¬ 
pey players boycotted a game after Fort¬ 
ner's arrival. 

Now the school is accepting applica¬ 
tions for the coaching job for next year. 
Aspirants might keep in mind that Pom¬ 
pey and. possibly. Fortner are planning 
to reapply for the post, though heaven 
only knows why. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Henry O. Nichols, acting chairman of 
Villanova's department of education and 
one of the nation's lop college basket¬ 
ball officials, on how he behaves when 
he is a spectator at a Villanova game: 
“Are you kidding? I yell at the referees 
just like everybody else." 

• Bill Russell. Seattle SuperSonic coach, 
after towering Tom Burleson fell over a 
rival player and landed on his head: 
"When a guy 7' 2" falls on his head, it 
can be serious. He's got a long way to 
go. The velocity builds up pretty good." 

• Jim Fuller. Houston Astro outfielder, 
replying to lead-footed Cliff Johnson's 
claim that he'll steal 20 bases this sea¬ 
son: "The only way you'll do that is to 
break into the equipment room." end 
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The Chuckwagon—home 40 miles 
from nowhere. It meant dry clothes, a 
Kill pot ol black coilee. and a good 
meal at the end of a workln’ day. And 
when you were snrronnded by a 
thousand head ol cattle, II stood to 
reason that the meal was going to be heel. 
So any cook worth his salt always 
carried good catting gear. 




' First ol all, there'*# hardwood 
chopping block, an inch and a quarter 
thick, to take a lifetime gf cnlting. 

With it you get a carving!knife and 
fork, and a cleaver. Pips a butcher's 
knife, boning knife, utility knife, 
and eveg a paring kjdife. 

All have big hardwood handles and 
carbon steel blades that’ll take an edge 
as sharp as a cook's temper. 


The Marlboro Chuckwagon Carving Sel “' 

RO. Box 4440,Westbury; New York 11592 n—— 

Please send me ( ) Carving Set(s) at $24.00 each Enclosed are two end labels 
from any pack or box of Marlboro, and a check or money order (no cash please) 
payable to Marlboro Chuckwagon Carving Set 


Oder available only to persons over 21 years of age Offer good in USA only, 
except where prohibited, licensed or faxed Offer good until September 30.1977, 
or while supply lasts. Please allow 6 to 8 weeks for delivery SI 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Clip and save. 

Our aim is to make sure you re completely satisfied with your order—and that you 
get it on time But sometimes things go wrong If they do. be sure to let us know 

Write: Marlboro Chuckwagon Carving Set, 100 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 

18 mg"tar”1 .1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report Dec'.76 
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GOOD, BUT 
WHY NOT 
THE BEST? 


With all its high-priced talent, Philadelphia was supposed to 
be awesome. Instead, it is an enigma—and sometimes awful 

by Curry Kirkpatrick 


A s the inimitable Philadelphia 76ers dunk their hearts 
out on the way to immortality or. at the very least, 
the NBA playoffs, strange noises emanate from the Spec¬ 
trum. Is this the euphony of togetherness? No way. It is 
the dissonance of a band of spoiled rich kids pointing fin¬ 
gers at one another and carping over such matters as play¬ 
ing time. 

Following last month’s All-Star Game, in which Jul¬ 
ius Erving proved he can still be the Dr. J of legend as 
he scored 30 points and was MVP—it seemed possible 
that the 76ers had finally pulled their own all-star act to¬ 
gether and would now proceed to run away from the 
rest of the league. Instead, hampered by six stitches in 
his shooting hand, Erving has remained inconsistent; the 
formidable George McGinnis and the freewheeling Doug 
Collins, the 76ers’ other two All-Stars, seem weighted 
down by their own bruises and bumps and considerable 
reputations; first-line reserves Lloyd Free and Darryl 
Dawkins have grumbled about taking their sweet words 
of youth elsewhere. Since the All-Star break the team 
has been stumbling along at a .500 pace, comfortably 

continued 
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If they are to win the NBA title, the Sixers agree that the Doc¬ 
tor must be his old flamboyant self, as he was against Denver 
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THE SIXERS continued 


leading the weak Atlantic Division but 
hardly living up to preseason expecta¬ 
tions. One 76er, who shall stay anony¬ 
mous lest he be docked his weekly mil¬ 
lion or, even worse, traded to the Nets, 
says, “What we got here is a bunch of ba¬ 
bies who don’t look where the real trou¬ 
ble is—in the mirror.” 

None of this would deserve much at¬ 
tention were it not for the fact that the 
76ers figured to be so sensational. When 
Dr. J brought his moves to town, having 
personally slam-dunked the NBA into 
merger during the summer, the prospects 
seemed dazzling: Erving (29.3 points a 
game last season) up front with McGin¬ 
nis (23) and Caldwell Jones (13), and Col¬ 
lins (20.8) in the backcourt. The payroll 
was now almost beyond belief but may¬ 
be the price was right nevertheless; as 
General Manager Pat Williams crowed. 
Philadelphia would have a hard time los¬ 
ing a game. And despite all their prob¬ 
lems, the 76ers may still be the most phys¬ 
ically talented, highest paid, most closely 
scrutinized, most entertaining team go¬ 
ing. as well as the biggest draw in the his¬ 
tory of the pros. Plus, they dance on peo¬ 
ple’s heads a whole lot (see box). 

Coach Gene Shue has attempted to ex¬ 
plain away the post All-Star record with 
such churlish responses to the question¬ 
ing media as, “Bleeping people. Why 
don’t they get the bleep out? Bleeping 
vultures." Which he did after a partic¬ 
ularly tough last-second defeat at Atlan¬ 
ta last week. 

Of course this was only Shue’s most re¬ 
cent insult to the press. The coach has 
been laboring long and hard to get some¬ 
body to swallow the story that most of 
the 76ers’ troubles stem from a dislocat¬ 
ed elbow that sent a skinny center named 
Harvey Catchings to the sidelines in Jan¬ 
uary. "An important ingredient,” says 
Shue of Catchings. 

Since defensive specialist Catchings 
was the team’s fifth-leading rebounder, 
its llth-leading scorer and had trouble 
stopping any opponent weighing more 
than 175 pounds, this excuse has not 
made it up the flagpole. Last week in a 
game against Denver, boos split the air 
and a sign popped up that read “Give 
Shue the Boot." The source of the de¬ 
finitive line about life on ihe 76ers—or 
anywhere else in the NBA—is Sixer 
Trainer Al Domenico. “Nobody on this 
team is happy.” he says, “but wc aren't 
unique. Everybody hates everybody else 
on every team in the league.” 


Philadelphia won the Denver game, 
by the way, a 129-125 double-overtime 
thriller in which Erving (with a season- 
high 38 points) and David Thompson 
(with 40) engaged in one of their duels-in- 
the-rafters. After that the 76ers split two 
other home games last week, defeating 
Seattle 126-122 and losing to Chicago 
106-102 to make their record 39-27, fifth 
best in the whole NBA, but still a sure 
ticket to the playoffs. “We haven’t lost 
the championship yet," points out As¬ 
sistant Coach Jack McMahon. 

Still, as one of the newer literary clas¬ 
sics asks. Why Not the Best? What is 
wrong? Collins, ever candid, says he’d 
hate to start the playoffs today. “We talk 
of sacrifice and common goals, but when 
it comes time to do it. we stand around. 
When wc need a big basket or key play, 
we fall apart. This team can’t just push a 
talent button and get away with it. We're 
always going to be semi-disorganized. 
Yeah, I’m skeptical of how good we real¬ 
ly are.” 

There is no question how deep the 
young Philadelphians are. The other hero 
in the Denver victory was sub backcourt- 
man Mike Dunleavy, a rookie who hadn’t 
played in 15 games but who has acquired 
a 76er sense of the absurd. After con¬ 
tributing two important assists and two 


clinching free throws. Dunleavy emerged 
with a wicked cut under his eye. explain¬ 
ing matter-of-factly that someone had 
put an elbow in it. 

In a sense, the 76ers’ present difficul¬ 
ties were guaranteed the day before the 
season opened, when Philadelphia Own¬ 
er Fitz Dixon added Erving to the pay¬ 
roll. The team promptly dispelled notionk 
of invincibility by losing its first two 
games. Even when the 76ers won seven 
in a row in January, wild rumors swept 
the premises: 

Erving and McGinnis went together 
like cream cheese and scrapple; they 
could not get along, much less play along¬ 
side each other. Neither man could co¬ 
exist with Free, who monopolized the 
ball and was known to start shooting be¬ 
fore the concluding notes of the national 
anthem. Third Forward Steve Mix was 
slabbing Shue in the back over playing 
time, while Dawkins, the infant bull 
moose (6' 11", 251 pounds), who may be 
the strongest 20-year-old since Vasily 
Alexeyev, was interested not in stabbing 
the coach's back, just breaking it. 

In all fairness to Shue. his team is not 
the most coachable unit on earth. If Col¬ 
lins isn't upset because Mix temporarily 
replaced him as the team's technical foul 
shooter. Free is mad because Collins has 


THE PHILADELPHIA DUNK-O-METER 

The 76ers are the only team in (he NBA that keeps up-to-date dunk totals. 
Categories were supplied by a professional dunk watcher who interrupted 
28 consecutive skin-slapping handshake rituals to be interviewed. Julius 
Erving, the Grand Dragon of Dunk, was asked how accurate he thought 
this chart was. “ Way short, ” he said. 



Ervino 

McGinnis 

Fro© 

Jones 

Dawkins 

Basic In-Your-Face 

Flying Slammer 

15 

38 

33 

29 

26 

Incredible Screaming 
Reverse Twist Arm Job 

36 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Backward Pumping, 

Deliver Us From Evil 

Scare Jam 

48 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Unbelievably Terrifying 

De Laurentiis Memorial 
Gorilla Stuff 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Outrageous Whirlybird 
Windmill Swoop Hooker 
From Pike Position, i.e., 

“Yo’ Mama” Dunk 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

100 

38 

33 

29 

27 
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taken his starting job. If Caldwell Jones 
isn’t disturbed that Erving and McGinnis 
get all the shots on the front line. Mc¬ 
Ginnis is pouting when Mix starts the 
second half of a TV game. 

Guard Henry Bibby is confused be¬ 
cause he is asked to fill more roles than El¬ 
liot Richardson. Reserve Joe (Jelly Bean) 
Bryant, a major league free-lancer, thinks 
he could be a star somewhere else—and 
maybe he could. 

To consolidate this multitude of egos. 
Shue has seen fit to insert his own into 
the fray. A proud, haughty man who stays 
aloof from his players, Shue says. “I’ve 
never had a job where my team stayed 
mediocre. They get good. Players being 
unhappy doesn't make me unhappy. A 
player can say what he wants. I don’t 
give a damn.” 

In the locker room Shue keeps telling 
his team, “You don’t want to be coached. 
You just don’t want that.” Last week he 
added, “Why don’t you utilize my tal¬ 
ents so together we can utilize yours?” 

The 76er talents include an ability to 
run off great raging streaks of points with 
a helter-skelter fast break generally end¬ 
ing in a dunk. But the team constantly 
seems to get off slow and falls far behind 
before catching up, or else jumps out to 
huge leads and then falls into catastroph¬ 
ic declines. 

In their quintessential comeback 
against Cleveland a month ago, the 76ers 
made up 24 points in the fourth quarter 
to win. On their West Coast tour, they 
made up deficits of 11 at Los Angeles, 
18 at Portland and 11 at Golden State be¬ 
fore losing each game at the buzzer. Last 
Friday the 76ers led Seattle by 25 and 
then proceeded to give a clinic on how 
to look foolish on the defensive board as 
the Sonics scrambled to within four 
points at the end. 

Asked to recall the last time the 76ers 
played a whole game. McGinnis grinned. 
“The All-Star Game,” he said. 

Concentration is a major Sixer weak¬ 
ness, but the team also has some tech¬ 
nical limitations that its "money” play¬ 
ers may not be able to overcome by 
playoff time. 

Erving, McGinnis and Free all are im¬ 
provisers who want to make their own 
plays. Only Collins moves well without 
the ball so that when teams zone—hush 
this up, now—and trap Dr. J and Big 
George, the team’s leading scorers, in the 
corners, the Philadelphia offense comes 
to a standstill. As one observer causti- 
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cally puts it: “The team looks like a Rodin 
museum.” 

In the 76ers' game plan the center nev¬ 
er shoots—they don't have a center who 
can shoot—hence they are easy fish for 
double-teams. When defenders are not 
trapping Erving and McGinnis, they are 
sloughing off them, because neither is an 
exceptional outside shooter. 

Free, who refers to himself as “All- 
World,” is a sometimes brilliant shooter 
and a spectacular leaper for 6' 2" —an¬ 
other nickname he favors is “The Prince 
of Mid-Air.” But more often than not, 
All-World is in another world. “I'm as 
good as any guard in the league,” the 
prince asserts. “I can score big or get 15 
assists anytime I want. That’s if our guys 
making the top bread are hitting, of 
course.” 

Defense is where most of the 76ers go 
limp. The backcourt relies on quickness 
rather than intensity, although neither 
Erving nor McGinnis is in the habit of 
hurrying back in the transition game. 
Catchings was valuable here because he 
did hustle back. Still, with all their high- 
priced inside men. the 76ers are among 
the top three in giving up offensive 
rebounds. 

Says Mix, “I know if I played against 
this club, I could get seven offensive 
boards a game." 

At the very root of the Philadelphia 
problem, though, is Erving, whose drive- 
for-the-hole style of play has been taken 
away by the NBA’s clogging defenses 
down the middle. Otherwise. Dr. J re¬ 
mains an inconsistent jump shooter, an 
erratic passer and the kind of finesse-con¬ 
scious defensive player who last week, 
for instance, was victimized by both 
Thompson and John Drew of Atlanta. 

Erving was expected to shine and car¬ 
ry the Sixers, and his early decision to re¬ 
strict his creativity to a periodic swirl¬ 
ing whammer—he preferred, he said, to 
“involve others in the flow’’—caused 
some instant disenchantment among the 
locals. More recently, however, his All- 
Star Game show and his dazzling play 
in the Cleveland comeback, wherein he 
absolutely took charge of the game, may 
have pointed to a new day. "A guy can't 
minimize his talents in order to max¬ 
imize others'," says Collins. “We must 
have Doc to lead. Then we must learn 
to follow.” 

“We don’t need Julius being nice and 
giving it up to everybody and overcom¬ 
pensating and all that.” says McGinnis. 



The Prince of Mid-Air in his ascending mode 


"What we need is for him to just go play 
and be Dr. J.” 

It hasn’t been that easy. Erving says 
he is more comfortable when there are 
close relationships among coach and 
players. Shue, he says, is "non-partici- 
patory” and the 76ers, apart from Mc¬ 
Ginnis and rookie Terry Furlow, “are not 
an easy group of guys to talk with. 

“We still have no identity." says Er¬ 
ving. "The game is not a science here. 
We aren’t ready to make the physical, 
mental and spiritual sacrifices for each 
other. Collectively, we are too often in¬ 
ept and confused.” 

So. whither Julius Erving and the team 
on which he was supposed to confer 
greatness? "To be a great team we need 
to stomp on people and keep them 
down,” says Dr. J. “We need leadership 
from the backcourt. We need our cen¬ 
ters more involved in the offense. We 
need me and George to hoss and hoss 
and hoss. To be great we need to win 
games we aren’t supposed to win.” 

What the game’s most exciting player 
didn’t say was that to be great, he and 
the 76ers may need to get happy. end 
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IT WAS A PIECE OF CAKE FOR BAKER 

Rain turned the Daytona 200 Motorcycle Classic into half of what everyone expected, which was just fine with Yamaha 
factory rider Steve Baker. He handily won his first official 750-cc. world championship race on his first try by Sam Moses 


M otorcycle road racing is a sport in 
which Europeans used to laugh out 
loud at Americans. Lately they have had 
to stifle their snickers somewhat, and last 
Sunday it was all they could do to work 
up a sheepish smile after 24-year-old 
Steve Baker outclassed 79 of the best rid¬ 
ers in the world to win the Daytona 200. 
Not only is Baker from Bellingham. 
Wash., it was his first official 750-cc. 
world championship race. 

Until Baker bloomed last season. Ken¬ 
ny Roberts had been considered the top 
U.S. road racer. Now it looks as though 
he and Baker are equal. Roberts was on 
a factory Yamaha that was a twin to Bak¬ 
er's, save that it was painted a brilliant 
yellow, and he was the only rider who 
could stay anywhere near Baker. Under 
overcast skies that would eventually burst 
open to cut the race to half its scheduled 
distance, the two Americans had led the 
snarling field of 80 bikes across the start¬ 
ing line, and in the first 17 laps they trad¬ 
ed the lead four times. But even then the 
result seemed to be foregone, as Baker's 
red and white bike obviously had a horse¬ 


power advantage over Roberts’. Roberts 
eventually slowed his pace and dropped 
back but was able to remain comfortably 
in second. 

The gap between the two eventually 
grew to 28 seconds and seemed to be yet 
another manifestation of Roberts' con¬ 
tinuing jinx at Daytona, one that has kept 
him from winning for the six years he 
has been riding in the Expert Class. In 
the prerace practice session. Roberts’ No. 
I engine had developed an oil problem, 
so his crew installed a spare, which was. 
said Roberts. "Just not quite as fast as 1 
needed. I had to ride too hard to try and 
stay with Stevie, so I decided to let him 
go and see what happened." What hap¬ 
pened was that Baker won $19,000 of 
the $102,800 purse. 

Trailing the two Americans was Ta- 
kazumi Katayama of Japan, an occasion¬ 
al rock-and-roll singer, who provided the 
record crowd of 70.000 perhaps the most 
exciting moments of the brief day of rac¬ 
ing. Starting from the 26th spot on the 
grid, Katayama never stopped charging, 
to give Yamaha a sweep of the top three 


spots. Fourth was Gregg Hansford of 
Australia on a Kawasaki, and Gene Ro¬ 
mero of San Luis Obispo. Calif, was fifth 
on yet another Yamaha. 

Even beforehand it would have been 
more accurate to call the race the Day¬ 
tona Double 100. On Saturday night an 
international jury of the Federation In¬ 
ternationale Motocycliste had decided to 
divide the first world championship event 
of the year for 750-cc. motorcycles into 
two 100-mile heats. The purpose of the 
unusual format was to incorporate a man¬ 
datory tire change. For six years now. 
tire problems have plagued crews in the 
200. But, as yet. no one has gone to a 
quick-change rear wheel during pit stops 
because the manufacturers have always 
developed a tire to go the distance—or 
so they have thought before each race. 
But they have come perilously close to 
failing: last year wholesale lire disinte¬ 
gration eliminated the hardest chargers 
and enabled Johnny Cecotto of Vene¬ 
zuela to win on a threadbare tire. 

For this year’s race Goodyear devel¬ 
oped a fat rear slick, but it had only been 
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tested on last season’s bikes. The com¬ 
pany refused to guarantee that its new 
tire would last 200 miles on the latest 
Yamahas. 

“Nobody really knows the point where 
a tire’s not going to make it around the 
banking.” said Roberts, who vividly re¬ 
calls every horrifying detail of the 170- 
mph blowout that cost him the 1976 race. 
“When the rubber gets hot enough and 
thin enough, it’s like riding with grease 
balls on the tire. There are a lot of the 
fast riders who are really spooked.” • 

Few argued over the decision to run 
the race in heats. “The organizers had to 
do something, or someone might have 
been killed,” said one rider, whose sen¬ 
timent was fairly representative. Howev¬ 
er, the decision changed the race dras¬ 
tically and affected strategies, especially 
Roberts’. “If I have to really race to stay 
with the front bunch. I won't do it,” he 
had said early in the week. “This year 
I’d rather finish the race than lead it for 
199 miles, then blow a tire." With no 
need to conserve rubber, that holdback 
strategy changed to one Roberts is more 
comfortable and familiar with: flat out. 

Rat out for Roberts meant a top speed 
of almost 190 mph. While that speed is 
impressive on a purely technical level, 
some say it is too fast for motorcycle rac¬ 
ing. Bill Boyce, the American Motorcycle 
Association’s director of competition and 
president of the FIM jury, is one. Boyce 
would like to see rule changes to slow 
the bikes down. So would Roberts, but 
not everyone. “If you go faster, you just 
have to slow down sooner,” says Baker. 
And Victor Palomo, the current Formu¬ 
la 750 world champion, has a rather dash¬ 
ing, continental view of the speeds. The 
28-year-old Spanish law school graduate 
and former water-skiing champion says, 
“Since I was 16 I live by my own. I pay 
for my own life.” Which he is matter-of- 
fact about risking. “I think that what 
makes the difference between riders is 
how fast they will go. If I am following a 
rider and he can go faster than me be¬ 
cause he is better or braver, it’s my prob¬ 
lem if I kill myself trying to keep up.” 
Palomo broke down by trying to keep 
up with the fast bikes at Daytona. 

In practice sessions, by far the fastest 
were the factory Yamahas of Roberts, 
Baker and Cecotto. In addition to hav¬ 
ing more horsepower than the private 
Yamahas, the factory machines had some 
slick new streamlining. The backs of the 
seats were dartlike, causing some of the 


other racers to speculate that the design 
was intended to close the hole in the air 
behind the bike and complicate drafting. 
That theory was shrugged off with a gold¬ 
toothed grin by the Japanese crew chief 
for Baker and Cecotto. But then, he 
shrugs off a lot with a smile because he 
speaks little English. 

One who studied the Yamaha stream¬ 
lining closely was the race’s Grand Mar¬ 
shal, Bill Mitchell, vice-president in 
charge of styling at General Motors and 
a motorcycle freak. Mitchell’s eye, sen¬ 
sitive to esthetics as it is, lit up at the fac¬ 
tory seats and fairings. “For once they 
have discovered how to make good aero¬ 
dynamics look good.” he said. 

Cecotto was the first of the three fac¬ 
tory Yamaha riders to qualify, but he was 
soon blown off by Baker, who set a lap 
record of 111.772 mph for the 3.87-mile 
course that combines almost three quar¬ 
ters of the banked oval used for stock- 
car racing with a series of five flat turns 
in the infield. Roberts, the pole sitter the 
past two years, raised his eyebrows when 
Baker’s time—more than four seconds 
quicker than Cecotto’s—was announced. 
Then he went out and missed beating 
Baker by .115 second. Cecotto ended up 
fourth on the grid, following Australian 
champion Warren Willing, who appar¬ 
ently had a tuning trick or two bestowed 
on him by the Yamaha factory. Willing, 
nearly everyone noticed, shared a garage 
with Roberts. 

Qualifying so much slower than Bak¬ 
er and Roberts was an embarrassment 
to Cecotto, but then the entire 1976 sea¬ 
son, his second in Europe, had been an 
embarrassment. After he won at Dayto¬ 
na last year, it was all downhill; he fell 


13 times in subsequent races. This year 
at Daytona he lasted three lackluster laps, 
an oil leak putting him out. 

Already pit murmurs have it that 
Cecotto was too good too soon, that he 
is a 21-year-old burnout. Said Rod 
Gould, a former world champion and 
now a Yamaha public relations man. “I 
think Cecotto was going fast and didn’t 
really know why. Now he doesn’t know 
why he’s going slower and crashing. Last 
year he rubbed a lot of people the wrong 
way with his excuses for poor showings." 

Said Cecotto, explaining why he qual¬ 
ified so much slower than Baker, “Is be¬ 
cause Stevie knows very well the track 
now.” Cecotto has ridden about 500 
miles on the Daytona road course him¬ 
self, a circuit any good rider can learn in 
a couple of dozen laps. 

Baker is one of the first two Amer¬ 
icans to sign a full-season factory con¬ 
tract (the other. Pat Hennen. was absent 
from Daytona because the Suzuki team 
had not finished developing its 750-cc. 
racer). Although Cecotto has two sea¬ 
sons of international experience, he and 
Baker rank as equal teammates. It may 
not be that way for long if things keep 
going the way they have for each of them; 
Baker also won the 250-cc. race on Sat¬ 
urday. also by 28 seconds. 

"I wouldn’t be surprised if Stevie put 
it all over Johnny this year.” said Gould. 
“I think he’s got a good chance to win a 
world championship in any class in 
which he will be riding.” 

That includes 250 cc. and 500 cc., as 
well as 750 cc. And if the Europeans 
laugh when Baker goes by, chances are 
good they will have to laugh with him, 
not at him. end 



Baker (right) and Kenny Roberts finished one-two, even if they didn't agree on how fast is too fast. 
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FIGHT FOR A KISS 

But only the NCAA champion will get it. Will it be Michigan? UCLA? Or will it be a 
team that lost to Georgia Southern earlier in the season? by Barry McDermott 


L ike snowflakes, hippies and Charles 
Bronson movies, not one of the re¬ 
maining 16 teams in the NCAA basket¬ 
ball tournament stands out. Even Jimmy 
the Greek would be hard put to name 
which four will reach the finals in At¬ 
lanta’s Omni. The survivors from the first 
round have proven nothing if not this: 
they can win, but they can also lose. Not 
only are there no undefeated teams re¬ 
maining, but also the schools with the 
best records entering the tournament— 
San Francisco and Arkansas—are back 
home practicing recruiting. 

This is not to say there are no favor¬ 
ites, despite the fact that one survivor. 
Southern Illinois, which lost to little 
Georgia Southern during the regular sea¬ 
son, might wind up in the Final Four. 
No fewer than four teams—UCLA, Ne- 
vada-Las Vegas. Michigan and Ken¬ 
tucky—loom as solid threats, but while 
all have enjoyed moments of glory, each 
has suffered through agonies ranging 
from injuries to jealousy to having to 
cope with NCAA investigations and leg¬ 
ends of departed coaches. 

There are various theories as to why 
any bet looks like a bad one this time, 
the most popular being the elimination 
of “the intelligent player.” There was a 


time when UCLA brought the talent to 
the NCAA tournament while the rest of 
the schools employed intelligent players, 
college basketball’s equivalent of the 
homely girl with the nice personality. 
Now everybody has horses. 

Hold it. Two questions. First: Do they 
give scholarships at Idaho State? Second: 
Why would anybody accept one? 

No doubt Alabama, the Southeastern 
Conference’s third-place finisher behind 
Tennessee and Kentucky and the only ce¬ 
lebrity of note not invited to the party, 
would delight at an opportunity to play 
the Big Sky representative, but the Crim¬ 
son Tide must be content to win the big 
one in the NIT while, in the semifinals 
of the West Regional, UCLA faces Ida¬ 
ho State. Pass the sour cream and chives, 
please. 

Every year the NCAA, through ap¬ 
parent whim, caprice and perversity. 


structures a regional top-heavy with tal¬ 
ent. This year it is the West, where four 
of the nation's Top Ten teams began and 
two remain. After eliminating Louisville 
and San Francisco. UCLA and Las Ve¬ 
gas might be excused for viewing their 
next contests as practice games, although 
Idaho State has a 24-4 record and a 7- 
footer to throw at the Bruins, and Utah 
has beaten Vegas once this season and 
has the added advantage of playing in 
Provo. 

Still, one must figure that it will be 
UCLA against the flamboyant Runnin’ 
Rebels in the West finals as Las Vegas 
Coach Jerry Tarkanian once again tries 
for the Holy Grail he has sought lo these 
many years—a victory over UCLA. That 
win eluded Tark the Shark in three 
NCAA tournament games while he was 
at Long Beach State. 

Mostly because it hasn't been on na¬ 
tional television. Las Vegas is an un¬ 
known to most of the public, tagged by 
innuendo as a lawless group that plays 
no defense and follows no rules while 
Tarkanian draws his plays on a check¬ 
book. But as San Francisco learned last 
week, Tarkanian is a wily coach and his 
teams can beat you with defense. Vegas 
forced the Dons into 32 turnovers, and 
increased the tempo so much that San 
Francisco was more confused than 
poised. Final score: 121-95. 

Utah, which nipped St. John’s 72-68. 
is the hottest-shooting club in Western 
Athletic Conference history, which is 
saying something, and the Utes have not 
lost a game in which they were ahead 
with five minutes remaining. That is 
when Jeff Jonas directs the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain version of the Four Corners. By the 
time the five-minute mark rolls around 
against Las Vegas, Utah most likely will 
be playing catch-up. 

Meanwhile, paranoia still lurks in the 
shadows at UCLA. Gene Barlow now 
has won one more conference title than 
John Wooden did during his first two 


Princeton is tops in its c/ass. but Truman Ctaytor (22) and his Kentucky mates play big league ball. 



years at Westwood but is again feeling 
the heat. Last week the Bruins found 
themselves gasping for breath on an ar¬ 
tificial football field in Pocatello, Idaho, 
playing their toughest first-round oppo¬ 
nent ever. Louisville. Cardinal Coach 
Denny Crum bent the rules a bit by bring¬ 
ing his team to Pocatello several days 
early. UCLA claimed that gave the Lou¬ 
isville players time to acclimatize them¬ 
selves to the thin air and the playing con¬ 
ditions—a portable floor in the Idaho 
State Minidome. NCAA rules seem to 
imply that a team may have only one 
day's practice at the tournament site. 
Louisville had three. UCLA Athletic Di¬ 
rector J. D. Morgan protested, but the 
NCAA ruled in favor of Louisville, 
whereupon Morgan claimed there was “a 
conspiracy to get UCLA beat." 

Conspiracy or not. the Bruins might 
have lost without Brad Holland. The 
sophomore guard, morose after being 
benched earlier in the season and per¬ 
haps thinking of transferring to several 
schools, among them Las Vegas, got into 
the game in the second half and hit a 
bunch of rainbows that enabled UCLA 
to win 87-79. 

The East Regional at College Park, 
Md. is a mystery. Notre Dame? VMI? 
How many had these two in their Top 
20 at the start of the year? The Irish 
beat Hofstra 90-83 while the Keydets 
whipped Duquesne 73-66. And North 
Carolina, the team from M - A’S'H, seems 
to keep losing players and winning 
games, while setting records for optimis¬ 
tic medical bulletins. Let’s see, the latest 
is that Tom LaGarde is going to throw 
away his crutches and Walter Davis is 
going to pull the pins out of his frac¬ 
tured finger just before game time. Right. 
With LaGarde and Davis incapacitated, 
Notre Dame can beat North Carolina. 
Talk about luck of the Irish. 

But nobody can beat Kentucky, not 
in this region. The Wildcats have mus¬ 
cle. speed, a bench, a coach—and tra¬ 
dition. One thing is certain: now that 
Kentucky has plodded past pesky Prince¬ 
ton. it will be off and running. “I’m from 
racehorse country.” says Coach Joe Hall. 
“It’s difficult to hook our horses to a 
plow." The mules. Rick Robey and Mike 
Phillips, get the ball, and the thorough¬ 
breds. Jack Givens and Larry Johnson, 
lake it from there. 

In the losers’ division, the Midwest, 
the good news is that someone has to 
win at Oklahoma City. The bad news is 


that someone will. Marquette. Kansas 
State. Wake Forest and Southern Illinois 
have 27 defeats among them. 

Of course, Marquette's star has fallen 
much farther than the others’. The War¬ 
riors were highly thought of until their 
midseason swoon, precipitated perhaps 
by the pending retirement of coach and 
philosopher Al McGuire. Lately, in a nar¬ 
row loss to Michigan and a 66-51 NCAA 
win over Cincinnati, the patient’s con¬ 
dition appeared to be improved. 

The other three teams also have had 
problems. Kansas State and SIU trailed 
in their Big Eight and Valley races most 
of the season, while Wake’s travails were 
just the opposite. The Deacons did their 
usual el foldo at the wire. 

For certain, the Wildcats of Kansas 
State will not be bashful. Freshman Cur¬ 
tis Redding and juniors Mike Evans and 
Scott Langston all like to throw up the 
mail-in jump shot. “You need a lot of 
mustard to cover them," points out Prov¬ 
idence Coach Dave Gavitt. "They’re a 
long hot dog that stretches all the way 
around the building.” Still, Marquette 
should return McGuire to the NCAA 
finals for the last farewell. 

The Mideast was the regional where 
Kentucky was going to delight the home¬ 
town tobacco farmers and fried-chicken 
barons in Lexington’s Rupp Arena with 
an easy victory. Then Tennessee got in 
the way, twice, and tied Kentucky for 
the Southeastern Conference champion¬ 
ship. So Kentucky was sent off to the 
East, leaving Tennessee to defend SEC 
honor. Only Syracuse, ignored most of 
the season, upset Tennessee in overtime 
last Sunday. 

The Syracuse victory notwithstanding, 
Michigan remains the team to beat in 
the Mideast. The Wolverines started the 
season No. 1, and finished No. I, but 
along the way sowed enough seeds of 
doubt to leave the unfaithful wondering 
if they were charmed last year. Simply 
put. replacing departed Forward Way- 
man Britt was a more difficult task than 
anyone but Coach Johnny Orr realized. 
However. Michigan's victory over Holy 
Cross in the first round last week was 
the school's 10th in its last 11 games, res¬ 
urrecting the rumors that if Michigan 
wins it all this year, Orr will cash in his 
chips. Against Detroit in the Mideast 
semifinals. Michigan should prove that a 
good dressing can save a slightly wilted 
salad, meaning, who remembers the mid¬ 
dle of the season? 



Coming oft the bench. Holland rallied UCLA. 


In the other match-up are two teams 
that are better than most people think, 
but not as good as their fans hope. One 
is Syracuse, the other is North Carolina- 
Charlotte, starved for attention and with 
a brilliant player in Cedric (Cornbread) 
Maxwell, hero of last year's NIT. Nei¬ 
ther team has the bench to stick with 
Michigan, although it should be a game 
for 30 minutes. 

Strength is important, especially in a 
tournament as grueling as the NCAA. 
And Kentucky has the muscles to over¬ 
power the field. Of course, what will hap¬ 
pen is that Las Vegas will run right 
through the West and wear down Mich¬ 
igan in the final, or that Dean Smith will 
find a cure for the sick and lame of North 
Carolina, or that Marquette will give Mc¬ 
Guire an emotional going-away present. 
Not even the Greek knows. end 
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AFTER THE LAST HURRAH, 
A FINAL MURMUR 

By shutting out the Australians in the Aetna World Cup. the U.S.—and Jimmy 
Connors—applied the coup de grace to a glorious dynasty by Frank Deford 


The last time / saw some of the Aus¬ 
tralian players was at Forest Hills. It was 
near the end, and they were left in men's 
doubles or mixed. They seemed to be 
having a marvelous lime. They had their 
beers, and there were lots of pretty girls 
about. I can't say I blame them. Every 
kid likes to have a good time. The boys 
who played for me liked to have their 
good times, too... but... they preferred 
to be champions. — Harry Hopman 

The hurrahs were spent some time ago, 
and in Hartford last week Australian ten¬ 


nis sounded its last murmur. The US- 
led by a relentless Jimmy Connors, won 
the Aetna World Cup. beating Australia 
in all seven matches, the first shutout in 
the event’s eight-year history. And there 
is no reasonable evidence to suggest that 
the Aussies are going to offer more sub¬ 
stantial competition in the years imme¬ 
diately ahead. 

Thus, while once again the Hartford 
Civic Center was sold out four days run¬ 
ning, this was mostly a fond testament 
to the memories of greatness gone. The 
Aussies won five of the first six World 


Cups, as they had once won just about 
everything else. Because of their pres¬ 
ence, the World Cup became a premier 
event, as competitive and gratifying as 
any modern addition to the game's cal¬ 
endar. But next year's Cup will have to 
feature a new melody, not just an oldie- 
but-goodie. Maybe Europe vs. the U.S. 
or the Davis Cup champion vs. the 
U.S. Maybe the World vs. the U.S.— 
for a true World Cup. Whatever, al¬ 
most certainly the opponent can no long¬ 
er be Australia. The world it once ruled 
now belongs to others. 

A few days before Captain Dennis 
Ralston fired fusillades of Yanks into the 
thin, green Aussie line, crafty old Harry 
Hopman, who captained the Australian 
Davis Cup team from 1950 to 1969, re¬ 
laxed in his apartment in Largo. Fla., a 
suburb of Tampa. The apartment over¬ 
looks the courts of the Bardmoor Coun¬ 
try Club, where he now teaches. Young 
players from all over the world come to 



Playing at his best in Hartford, Jimbo didn’t lose a set, coming from behind to take 15 straight points from Alexander and five straight games from Roche. 


Bardmoor to learn from him and there 
must be more potential in Largo than 
there was across the net from the Amer¬ 
icans at Hartford. 

Hopman was in his tennis whites, the 
tiny green Lacoste crocodile alone sul¬ 
lying that absolute whiteness that speaks 
so eloquently of a bygone time. Tennis 
once was Hopman and white: today it is 
10-percenters and technicolor. Hopman 
is 70, but as fit and prickly as ever, beet 
red from another full day on the courts. 
His weight? Rather than venture a wild 
guess and be off so much as a pound, he 
scurried directly to the bathroom scale. 
When Hopman captained the Aussies he 
was never, professionally, a coach; he was 
a newspaper columnist, which made his 
constant battles with the press all the 
more sharp (it takes one to know one). 
Report: 131 pounds, four under his old 
playing weight. “I wasn’t a good news¬ 
paperman,” he declared archly, never let¬ 
ting this business go. “You see, I relied 
on honesty.” 

But then he smiled. Those little knot¬ 
hole eyes that had stared down prying 
journalists the world over suddenly spar¬ 
kled. “I was so fortunate," he said. “I 
had a better time than all the kids be¬ 
cause I could appreciate it so much bel¬ 
ter than they. But what a wonderful lot 
of boys they were! All of them: Sedg- 
man, McGregor, Hoadie, Muscles. I 
never had to pick a fellow who could pos¬ 
sibly bring a bad name to Australia. 
Mmmm, mmmm. Rod—say hello to 
Rocket for me—Fred, Newk ..Crafty 
old Harry Hopman was actually lost in 
reverie for a moment, and it was better 
to listen there to tales of the living leg¬ 
ends than to watch the pale incumbents 
struggle in Hartford. 

The president of the Lawn Tennis As¬ 
sociation of Australia, Wayne Reid, 
groused recently, “I wish the Americans 
wouldn’t tell us that our standards have 
declined. We got a damn sight further 
in the Davis Cup than they did last 
year.” Which is true; but also a false mea¬ 
sure. These days, even Mexico usually 
gets a damn sight further than the U.S. 
in the Davis Cup. More to the point is 
that the top-ranked Aussie, No. 12 in 
the world, is Ken Rosewall, now a spot 
player, age 42 and too old to journey to 
Hartford. Next is Tony Roche, 31, al¬ 
ways so engaging a competitor, but never 
the same potential world champion af- 

coiuinued 



The thin Australian line of Ross Case and John Alexander (above) was easily broached by the fe¬ 
rocious American attack; even the wisdom of Coach Fred Stol/e couldn 't freshen a tired Tony Roche. 
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WORLD CUP continued 



Young talent from all over the world Hocks to the Bardmoor. where crafty Harry Hopman now teaches 


ter he hurt his arm a decade ago. Then 
John Alexander. 25. marked by occa¬ 
sional brilliant moments that lapse into 
stale patches (although probably too 
much was expected of him just because 
he was ordained as the Next Great Aus¬ 
sie). Mark Edmondson, a balding 22- 
year-old. has been touted as the future 
star, but his name always seems to in¬ 
voke the same anxiousness heard on be¬ 
half of soon-to-be-forgotten white heavy¬ 
weight hopes. Edmondson has slid back 
to 52nd in the world. 

Arrayed against this faltering Austra¬ 
lian contingent in the Aetna was a U.S. 
squad so deep that Roscoe Tanner. No. 
7 in the world, couldn’t win a spot in sin¬ 
gles. Ralston used Connors and Dick 
Stockton for two matches each and Bri¬ 
an Gottfried in the other singles match. 
All acquitted themselves well, but Con¬ 
nors was positively a dreadnought, whip¬ 
ping a befuddled Alexander and a tiring 
Roche without losing a set. “He seems ca¬ 
pable of handling anything." Alexander 
said, his tone mixing respect with 
resignation. 

In both his matches, Connors won the 
first set handily, then fell behind in the 
second. Alexander took a 3-1 lead, a pre¬ 
dicament that Connors sorted out by the 
expedient—original even for him—of 
running off 15 straight points and the 
match. The affair with the more expe¬ 
rienced Roche was slightly stickier. 


reaching 2-5. 15-40 (double set point) 
before Connors arrived at the conclusion 
that he needed five straight games. This 
set was the best tennis of the Cup and ap¬ 
propriately so, because it made the score 
4-0. clinching the U.S. triumph. 

In their two matches of these four that 
counted, both Stockton (against Roche) 
and Gottfried (against Ross Case) lost 
the first set before making decisive 
comebacks. It might be argued, then, that 
the Cup was closer than the score in¬ 
dicated. Indeed, some did argue that. But. 
in fact, the final score of 7-0 represent¬ 
ed the hard truth: the U.S. has a number 
of fellows somewhat better than any of 
the Australians, and one fellow consid¬ 
erably better. 

The reasons for the collapse of the 
Aussie juggernaut are many and varied, 
not the least of which may be the law of 
averages. After all. Australia is a very 
sparsely populated land, with 13.5 mil¬ 
lion inhabitants, which is about as many 
as live in Greater New York. Except 
possibly for cricket, there has been a gen¬ 
eral decline in Australian athletic pro¬ 
ficiency: the country did not win a sin¬ 
gle gold medal at Montreal. 

In the past. Australians have always 
thought of themselves as rugged speci¬ 
mens in a precocious land. The U.S. is a 
graybeard by comparison. Australia was 
not settled until 1788 when the first Brit¬ 
ish convicts were "transported” there. A 


Fellowship of First Fleeters. descendants 
of these hearty jailbirds, still meets reg¬ 
ularly, as proud as our own DAR. And 
no wonder—the voyages from England 
were infinitely longer and nearly as cru¬ 
el as Kunta Kinte’s. It was this century 
(in 1901) before Australia was even ac¬ 
cepted into the Commonwealth as a full- 
fledged nation, but by 1907 (combined 
with New Zealand as Australasia) it had 
won the Davis Cup. and it generally was 
preeminent in the tennis world through 
World War I, by which lime two stal¬ 
warts, Norman Brookes and Gerald Pat¬ 
terson, were at last over the hill and the 
noble Tony Wilding lay beneath Flan¬ 
ders Field. 

There followed a fallow period that 
lasted until the '30s when Jack Craw¬ 
ford surfaced. An asthmatic, Crawford 
would have been the first Grand Slam 
winner in 1933 but for the spirits (bran¬ 
dy or bourbon—accounts vary) he took 
for his disability, and the extreme heat 
that left him unsteady toward the end of 
the finals at Forest Hills (up 2-1 in sets, 
Crawford staggered to a 0-6, 1-6 finish 
against England’s Fred Perry). 

Thereafter, the Aussies tended to come 
in pairs, conveniently stamped out that 
way for the Davis Cup: Adrian Quist and 
ambidextrous John Bromwich: Frank 
Sedgman and Ken McGregor; the won¬ 
der teens, Rosewall and Hoad: then Mai 
Anderson and Ashley Cooper: Neale Fra¬ 
ser and Rod Laver; Roy Emerson and 
Fred Stolle; and at last, John Newcombe 
and Roche. The line ran out there, 
abruptly, as tennis went open (over Hop- 
man’s strident objections), and contract 
pros were barred from the Davis Cup. 

The Aussie system was nearly feudal, 
and perfect for those times when tennis 
was either run out of a hat (pro) or un¬ 
der the table (amateur). The best young 
players would be brought into the cities 
by the sporting goods companies, which 
would pay them a subsistence stipend— 
,£1,000 or so—and give them time to 
practice. The best of the best would then 
be tapped for the national team. Here 
was the beauty of it. The kids would trav¬ 
el all over the world, February to Oc¬ 
tober. with no nearby home to escape to 
when things got tough. The survivors 
were forged by the system. Conditioning, 
esprit , technique were assimilated al¬ 
most by osmosis. "A boy often didn’t 
know he had been taught something," 
Hopman says, "but all of a sudden, on 
the court, at a time when it counted, un- 
continued 
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HEY, DR. J,WHERE’D YOU GET THOSE MOVES? 


Dr. J’s moves are made in Converse® shoes, the 
shoes of the stars. They're available in high or 
low, in white or smooth leather with team-color 
trims, or in colored suede. They give you superb 
traction, and outstanding shock absorption. 
They’re tough and they have the great look. Any 
move you think you Am N 

can make, Converse riconvERSE 

can take. ___/ 


THE SHOES OF THE STARS 







Raise the roof tonight 
in a Dodge Charger. 

If you can’t wait to see that evening and your Charger were born for the night, 

sun go down, the 77 Charger is your A standard 318 V8 teams up with 

special car. Made for people who come » TorqueFlite automatic transmission to give 

out to play after dark. And now you can y! \ / Charger a response that's anything but 

make a night of it in a Charger that wel- ' I ' everyday. 

comes the night inside. \ When the day starts to fade and you're 

Just remove the transparent panels \ - / read y t0 shift int0 h '9 h 9ear, y° u need the 

of the optional T-bar roof, and you're / car that can light U P the night—Charger, 

cruising in a Charger that’s almost a con- / Why | et another sun go down without 

vertible. Come alive in the invigorating breeze as you driving one? You can buy or lease an exciting new 77 
settle into the high-back bucket seats. For certain, you Charger from your nearby Dodge Dealer today. 
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WORLD CUP continued 


der pressure, he realized he could do it.” 

Newcombe, the last great Aussie, and 
among the brightest of the lot, recalls, 
“Your key years for learning are 18 to 
22. It made me—traveling and living 
with the best. The small things you could 
pick up. Any bloody fool could see that 
Rocket hit with topspin, but I could see 
the little things. And I watched. This was 
bred into me. Even when I turned pro, I 
would study Laver every chance. I would 
sit with him and pick his brains when 
someone else was playing. Nowadays, 
you never see the kids watching the old¬ 
er players. No one even asks questions 
anymore." 

The young Aussies were spared any 
ambiguity about who was boss. Author¬ 
ity was a three-letter word: Hop. The 
players he didn’t care for left the game 
or left the country. The ones he selected 
affirmed his judgment, winning 15 Da¬ 
vis Cups in 18 years, even as they chafed 
at his discipline and snickered at his sim¬ 
ple, invariable midmatch advice: “Relax 
and hit for the lines." 

“The point was to go for it—not just 
get it back, but make the bloke stretch 
for it," says Fred Stolle, who crossed 
swords often with Hopman, but now 
hands out the same coaching advice (he 
has been captain of all eight Aussie 
World Cup teams). “Even in drills. Hop 
made us hit everything down the line or 
cross-court." Today, most tennis, as that 
at Hartford, is played on medium-slow 
stylized artificial courts where comput¬ 
erized stroke production counts most. In 
the Aussie era, the courts were of slip- 
and-slide clay or slick grass, where match 
play, conditioning and force of person¬ 
ality counted more. 

“Hop was nothing much technically, 
no coaching genius,” Newcombe says. 
“His importance was the system he cre¬ 
ated, the team. None of us liked it much, 
but we all did it his way because we could 
see the method in his madness. It was a 
brilliant system for Davis Cup, with the 
lesser players sacrificing themselves com¬ 
pletely to the stars. When I first joined 
the team Emmo was king. He was the 
only one allowed to drink beer. He was 
even the only one allowed to tell dirty 
jokes. By the time of the match, he was 
up to here. His ego was sky high.” 

Stolle’s first year on the team he did 
nothing on the court but serve lo Neale 
Fraser's backhand, four hours every day. 
Doubtless such sacrifice could never be 
obtained today. It is difficult enough for 


Davis Cup coaches in most countries to 
get their top players even to deign to play 
a round or two, much less to contribute 
themselves to some selfless patriotic 
scheme. The only time the Aussies have 
won the Davis Cup since amateur tennis 
was overruled by filthy lucre was in 
1973, when Newcombe and Captain Fra¬ 
ser enlisted Rosewall and Laver. 

Among other things, that ’73 triumph 
produced a $ 100,000 payday for the Aus¬ 
tralian Association—and it desperately 
needed money. The ineptitude of ama¬ 
teur sports officials is not confined to the 
U.S.: amateur artlessness is no respecter 
of race, color, creed or nationality. In 
1969. when the capable Wayne Reid took 
over the LTAA. after the Aussies had 
reigned for a generation, the association 
was broke. The ruling clique ruled ab¬ 
surdly. Small-town LTAA functionaries 
would be brought into the cities to en¬ 
joy championships on expense accounts, 
but players were so taken for granted that 
once, in 1965. at the height of his pow¬ 
ers. Emerson, undisputed No. I in the 
world, was refused expenses of £6 a day 
to play in the Victorian championships. 

Given the quality of leadership, the 
Aussies were not prepared when open 
tennis came. As recently as 1972, the 
Australian Open, first leg of the Grand 
Slam, offered a pot of SI 3,500. With no 
annual Challenge Round to attract stars 
and world interest, spectators Down Un¬ 
der disappeared overnight. Even now. 
Hopman says that so much energy must 
be devoted merely to romancing players 
to journey to Australian tournaments 
that there is not enough money or effort 
left to lavish on producing prospects. 
There is likewise a failure of identity, for 
among those world-class players least in¬ 
terested in playing in Australia are many 
Australians. Like Hopman, most of the 
big stars now reside in the States. More¬ 
over. because college tennis is only an in¬ 
tramural activity in Australia, there is a 
drain at the other end. too: 200 or more 
of the best young Aussie kids are on ten¬ 
nis scholarships at U.S. colleges (and like¬ 
ly to stay here as teaching pros when 
they graduate). 

But the important thing, the sad, self¬ 
ish thing, is not that Australia has suf¬ 
fered a loss, but that tennis has. In a very 
real sense, the Aussies set the tone of 
the game If America is the bankroll. 
Britain the mother, Australia is the 
conscience of tennis. The words Allison 
Danzig wrote many years ago still ring 


true: “I was impressed, too, by the dig¬ 
nity and unfailing composure with which 
the Australians carried themselves on the 
court—the carriage of thoroughbreds." 
The greatest tribute to the Aussies in 
Hartford is that everyone connected with 
the World Cup seems more interested in 
keeping the Aussies than in selling out 
the Civic Center. The charming Captain 
Stolle has so endeared himself to the In¬ 
surance City that he is held in the es¬ 
teem usually reserved only for paid-up 
octogenarian policyholders. 

This time in defeat, as always in vic¬ 
tory, the Aussies played hard and fair, 
with never an alibi. “It sounds old fuddy- 
duddy,” says Newcombe, who didn’t 
play on account of a broken ankle, “but 
it happens to be true: we have no fear of 
losing. That’s why we've always been 
such good match players. We were 
brought up to play the game, just to go 
out there and play our best.” All players 
of all nations felt an unconscious pres¬ 
sure to live up to that graceful standard. 
It is impossible to conceive that the taste¬ 
less hijinks of a Nastase would be tol¬ 
erated today were the Australians still in 
the saddle. 

Tennis has never been more interna¬ 
tional. By almost unanimous accord, the 
top seven players of ’76 came from sev¬ 
en different countries on three conti¬ 
nents. Yet this spectacular diffusion of 
talent comes at a high price. There are 
no nationalities left in tennis, just free¬ 
booters roaming the tournament seas. 
Connors, Borg and Nastase could not be 
bothered to play for the world champi¬ 
onship in the Grand Prix finals at Hous¬ 
ton in December. None of these three 
glamour players (or Adriano Panatta. the 
handsome Italian star) played more than 
15 tournaments last year. Because none 
of the rich young heroes appear to have 
any interest in the game much beyond 
where their booking agents direct them. 
Newcombe, who is all but retired as a se¬ 
rious competitor, felt obliged to take over 
the presidency of the players’ union, the 
Association of Tennis Professionals. 

So. at least in this one symbolic way. 
the Aussies still lead—even if that scep¬ 
ter must be passed on soon enough, too. 
And some other team will play in the 
World Cup. There are always hot box-of¬ 
fice opponents to be found. Hartford will 
not miss the Australians for being wor¬ 
thy rivals nearly so much as the game 
will struggle without those thorough¬ 
breds to support its burdens. end 
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By the time she can have a baby of 
her own, will she be able to afford to? 


Hospital and doctor costs for 
having a baby have risen from a national 
average of $425 in 1967 to nearly 
$1,150 today. 

Unless something is done about it, 
people may see a $3,400 bill when they 
have a baby in 1997. 

You couldn't afford that. Neither 
could we. 

That's why Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans, working with doctors and 
hospitals across the country, have intro¬ 
duced a number of programs designed 
to help slow down dramatically rising 
health care costs. 

What we are doing to hold 
down rising health care costs. 

Many Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
Plans have programs that allow quali¬ 
fied patients to be discharged from the 
hospital sooner. The hospital provides 
whatever medical services they need at 
home. At a cost far lower than that of an 
extra day—or days —in the hospital. 

Under another new program, 
some surgical patients scheduled for a 
hospital stay can have their lab and 
X-ray tests done as outpatients. Instead 
of spending a $130 day in the hospital 
waiting for test results, the patient can 
return home or even go back to work 
until the results are in. 

A third cost-cutting program in 
many areas is encouraging certain 
kinds of surgery to be performed on 
an “in by nine, out by five" basis. By 
getting the patient back home the same 
day, it's easier on him. And on his 
pocket book, too. 

We’re also working with doctors' 
review committees to make sure that the 
medical procedure and tests provided 
are really needed. It’s a cooperative 


effort that’s saving us all millions of 
dollars each year And we’re also work¬ 
ing with various planning agencies to 
help make sure only needed services are 
available. 

All of these are steps that can 
help hold down rising health care costs. 
Whether or not they will depends on the 
cooperation of each and every one of us. 

What you can do to help. 

The closer you watch every health 
care dollar, the less increase you may 
have in the rates you pay for health cov¬ 
erage. Ask for —and use — the kind of 
cost-cutting programs we’ve described 
here. 

Because only if doctors and hos¬ 
pitals realize that you are as vitally 
concerned as we are—and they are — 
will these programs be offered and used 
on a widespread basis. 

You can also join the more than 
90 million people who subscribe to 
not-for-profit Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield Plans. We annually return over 
ninety cents of every dollar paid in 
for the health care of our members, and 
never cancel a single person because of 
a poor health record. 

If you’d like to know more about 
what we're doing to hold down costs, 
and what you can do to help, write 
Box 8008, Chicago, IL 60680 for our free 
booklet, “How All of Us Can Help Each 
of Us Hold Down Health Care Costs’.’ 

Together, we can keep a baby’s 
million dollar smile from turning into a 
bill just as big. 


Blue Cross 
Blue Shield 


All of us helping each of us. 







dusty, weather-beaten man, the heels of his cowboy 
I boots hooked securely on the bottom rung of his stool, 
LIU looks out the window of the Glacier Bar onto Main 
Street, Lewistown. Mont. (pop. 9,400). “There goes one," 
he says. 

Outside, a tall man, perhaps 6' 7", with an additional 
four or five inches of sequined platforms, Afro and char¬ 
treuse Sluggo cap, walks past, his knee-length coat flap¬ 
ping, tape deck blaring. A minute more and another giant 
strides by, this one well tanned with flowing blond hair, per¬ 
haps 6' 10", clad in sneakers and denim, a misguided surfer 
in search of a board shop or the perfect mountain tube. 

“There goes another,” says the man. his tone like a fair- 
goer’s at the Lizard Lady display. 

The circus element is a real one each March in this qui¬ 
et. mountain-encircled town as 16 amateur basketball teams 
arrive to compete in the Western Invitational Tourney, a 28- 
game. four-day, double-elimination brouhaha with all the 
apparent logic of a calf-roping derby in downtown New¬ 
ark. Basketball, the sport of small spaces and big cities, has 
seldom seemed so out of place as it does in the Land of the 
Big Sky. 

Glenn Roberts, who does the tourney play-by-play for 
radio station KXLO in Lewistown (not to be confused with 
Lewiston. Idaho, to which mail is frequently continued 
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In the small, mountain-encircled community of Lewistown, Mont., big men from big places 

compete every March in a 28-game, four-day basketball jamboree. It may not match 
the NCAA playoffs, but don 7 tell the local cowpokes who spur the players on. 




Hbnizinu continued 


misaddressed), says that each year the 
players get bigger and better. He adds. 
“After 14 years I still find it amazing that 
they even come here.” 

Lewistown. after all. is an authentic 
cattle town with little in the way of crea¬ 
ture comforts for swinging athletes. 
There is no ski shop or discotheque. The 
nearest major airport is 100 miles away 
in Great Falls. Locals talk Angus and 
winter wheat, and scrape real manure 
from their boots. Their Levi’s are worn, 
not "pre-faded": their cowboy hats are 
adorned with salt crust, not buttons or 
pop-top chains. But they appreciate good 


basketball, and the 13.000 or so who file 
into the tiny Civic Center over the four 
days represent, according to Barney Ber¬ 
ger. tournament coordinator, “all of Lew¬ 
istown and just about everything else 
around." 

The WIT, which was started by the 
Lewistown Jaycees 32 years ago as a com¬ 
petition for local men to be held before 
they had to drive their cattle to the high 
country, is one of the few remaining high- 
level AAU basketball events in the na¬ 
tion. Teams are entered not by college 
but by sponsor, leading to a singular Yel¬ 
low Pages effect. Some of the better 
continued 
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teams last year were the New Propane 
Recappers from Utah, Macy Trucking 
from South Dakota, the Fifth National 
Banque Lounge from Arizona and Chi¬ 
co’s Pizza from Spokane. 

The sponsor of the winning team gets 
$1,200 for expenses, but as one player 
said, “Our man is so rich he’ll just give 
us the dough.” Still, small cash incen¬ 
tives cannot explain why players of the 
caliber of Nate Archibald, Leonard Gray 
and Willie Sojourner have participated 
in the WIT before going pro. “Basically, 
we have a good reputation.” says one of 
the Jaycees, “not as a glamour tourna¬ 
ment, but as a jock’s tournament.” 

The level of play is indeed high, if dis¬ 
organized. Ex-pros are allowed to par¬ 
ticipate if they have AAU cards, as are 
NAIA players and NCAA seniors. Ken 
Gardner, a former Utah Star now play¬ 
ing for the New Propane Recappers, says 
the competition is “generally much bet¬ 
ter than college ball." One of the stan¬ 
dard verifications is that Phil Jackson, 
now with the New York Knicks, did not 
make the WIT All-Star team in his 1967 
appearance. 

But certain things do lead to a Wild 
West atmosphere in the games—notably 
the conglomeration of various court 
rules. The floor is high school-size, the 
20-minute halves are college regulation. 



For Boyd Batts, a Nevada Las Vegas forward competing for Yogo, and his fellow players, 
leaving Lewistown at week's end means a 100-mile drive to the airport in Great Falls, 














the 24-second clock and six-foul quota 
are from the pros. And because spon¬ 
sors never know who will show up, pro¬ 
grams are virtually useless. “It’s one thing 
for a kid in Los Angeles to say he’s com¬ 
ing,” says Glenn Roberts. “It’s another 
for him to be here after he looks at a 
map. A lot of players are last-minute, 
midnight acquisitions .” 

But woe to the team that takes the 
tournament lightly. In 1975 the Blue 
Moon of Sunnyside, Wash, brought in a 
bunch of playground heroes and lost by 
112 points to the Renton Roadrunners. 
Even a team as well stocked as the Sco- 
bey Merchants, with ex-USC standouts 
Biff Burrell and Clint Chapman and Rick 
Bullock, an all-conference center from 
Texas Tech, could do no better than third 
place. 

No local team has been entered for 
several years, which makes sense consid¬ 
ering the alternatives available to would- 
be players. A Lewistown boy would have 
to be something of a masochist to spend 
his days dribbling in a sweaty gym in¬ 
stead of enjoying the stupendous beauty 
outdoors. Surrounded by rolling plains, 
mountains and streams, Lewistown is de¬ 
fined by clean air and fresh water. The 
local drink, known as a “bourbon ditch,” 
owes its name to the cowboy custom of 
dipping mixer straight from the nearest 
creek. “Homesteaders had a hell of a time 
trying to make a go of it here,” says Don 
Morrison, a 54-year resident. “The place 
was just too pretty for ’em." 

During breaks at the Civic Center, bas¬ 
ketball talk invariably digresses to fish¬ 
ing talk, with everyone telling stories 
about his favorite secret trout hole. Big 
Spring Creek, however, is no secret. It 
gushes from the ground eight miles above 
town and flows right under Main Street, 
pure as tap water. Schoolchildren and 
workers on lunch breaks frequently take 
a few minutes to drop a line from the side¬ 
walk and yank out potbellied rainbows 
as firm and cold as if they had been re¬ 
frigerated. In the fall, of course, if one 
isn’t too busy hiking, horseback riding 
or ogling the colors, there is hunting for 
mule deer, white tails, grouse and elk. 

Crime in Lewistown is virtually non¬ 
existent. “What there is comes mostly 
from out-of-staters violating fish and 
game laws," says Bob Knopp, tourna¬ 
ment publicity chairman. Indeed, the 


tournament at times seems little more 
than an opportunity for the citizens to 
show off their friendliness to strangers. 
Asking directions can lead to half-hour 
chats and dinner invitations. 

But the weather can be hostile. “Seems 
every winter they find somebody dead 
in their car in a snowdrift,” says an 80- 
year-old man out for a Sunday jog. “We 
get some blows can put the fear of God 
in you. Even in March.” 

And lest the people of central Mon¬ 
tana feel too remote from the times, there 
are the small cement and barbed-wire 
squares laid out in the cow pastures to 
bring them back to present-day reality. 
“Those are the underground Minute- 
men.” says Glenn Roberts. “They’re con¬ 
nected by cables about 150 feet deep and 
they’re programmed to go up over the 
Arctic. The government's going to put 
in new ones with multiple nuclear war¬ 
heads pretty soon.” 

For the most part the players are not 
overly concerned with the town, having 
come strictly for the court action. “Out¬ 
side of college or the pros there really 
isn’t much else,” says former Arizona 
State star Jim Owens, who with the rest 
of his Phoenix teammates drove 30 hours 
through desert, mountains and snow to 
play in the tournament. 

The culture shock can be rugged, 
though, particularly for blacks. “We went 
to this place called the Bar 19,” says Jer¬ 
ry Fort from Chicago and the University 
of Nebraska, “and there were cowboys 
with real—what do you call those 
things—ten-gallon hats. The band was 
playing country stuff, and all the juke¬ 
box carried was the same thing. We came 
back to the motel and watched TV.” 

Most of the players’ scrutiny is focused 
on the-playingarea. The gym floor, which 
is soft and springy, merits their approv¬ 
al, but the ceiling is low, the stands hold 
only 1,400 and there is no room between 
the crowd and the out-of-bounds line. 
Several times during the tournament 
players following through on layups have 
hit the padded doors under one of the 
baskets and continued out onto the street. 
“I bet those doors surprise them,” says 
Bob Knopp. So does the officiating, 
which at times can resemble the early 
work of the Three Stooges. Fights are 
common and leaping into the air can be 
an invitation to have one’s body sent to 


the lobby to join the souvenir T shirts 
and hot dogs. 

Boyd Batts, captain of the Nevada-Las 
Vegas team that lost in the 1976 NCAA 
Regionals to Arizona, claims he’ll warn 
his friends back at school about playing 
in the tournament. “I've never played in 
a game that rough,” he said after his first 
loss. “I’ve never had a dude stick his fin¬ 
gers all the way up my nose.” 

In general, though, the atmosphere is 
good-time, low-key. There is still room 
among the giants for a team like the 
“Joint Effort” of Missoula, a scruffy band 
of basketball pretenders. “We’re just 
good old Montana boys,” says Wayne 
Sletten, the bearded player-coach-toast¬ 
master. “We’re outclassed and we know 
it, but we don’t care. We close the bars 
every night.” 

The fans enjoy talking to the players 
and screaming and hooting, but they real¬ 
ly don’t care who wins, either. “You can’t 
get too excited about whether a hotel can 
beat a pizza joint,” says one local cit¬ 
izen. By the end of the week talk has in¬ 
variably switched to the monster paddle- 
fish spawning in the nearby Missouri 
River. Governor Thomas Judge arrived 
on the last night of the 1976 tournament 
and stated that Montanans are absolutely 
“crazy about basketball.” Then, for good 
measure, he threw a pie in a Jaycee’s 
face. 

With an area twice as large as New 
England and a population one-fifth the 
size of the Boston area's, it seems rea¬ 
sonably certain that Montana will never 
be the hard-core basketball state some 
of the natives tend to think it is. But the 
big blue sky and pristine mountains can 
become mundane to someone who sees 
them daily, and a wild basketball tour¬ 
ney becomes an attractive alternative. 

“It’s a celebration, sure,” says Kirk 
Maxwell, who drives up each year from 
Billings for the WIT. “But with all the 
huge, talented people around, it’s also 
very humbling.” 

Tom Blackwell, a WIT participant 
whose home is in a tough black neigh¬ 
borhood in Chicago, admits he was 
“scared” when he went to Montana to 
go to school. Now, however, he appre¬ 
ciates Big Sky country. “I never had 
much of a chance for the outdoors back 
in the city,” he says. “You just don’t get 
a lot of fresh air on the South Side." end 
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THREE FAST ROUNDS IN SAGINAW 



I t was a miserable winter day in north¬ 
ern Michigan. The pavement was wet 
but not icy because it wasn’t quite cold 
enough to freeze. I was driving a two- 
lane blacktop winding through the sand¬ 
hill country. White-tailed deer country, 
too, with pine, oak, birch and aspen; no 
good for farming, fairly isolated and 
particularly lonely-looking through the 
mist and fog and rain. I was driving to 
Saginaw to meet a photographer. We had 
a hurry-up assignment. 

There was a car in the ditch ahead of 
me. and I wondered how any idiot could 
go off the road on a straight stretch 
of non-slippery, two-lane blacktop. I 
touched the brakes and nearly lost con¬ 
trol. The pavement ahead was shining. 
It was glare ice. As I slid past, I noticed 
that the driver of the ditched car was a 
woman wearing a white stocking cap. She 
sat behind the wheel, staring into the 
woods. Exhaust still blew out of the car’s 
tail pipe. 

I coasted to a stop and saw what had 
happened. There was a creek bottom off 


to the side. Cold air collects in creek bot¬ 
toms. The temperature change had cre¬ 
ated a highway of glare ice for a half 
mile. I looked at a curve ahead as the 
road wound out of the hollow and went 
up over the hill. I wouldn’t have made 
that curve, I thought. No way. 

All right. I would go back and pull 
that idiot out of the ditch. Without 
her, it would have been me. And my 
priceless 10-year-old, four-wheel-drive 
pickup truck. Down in that creek bot¬ 
tom, no less. Of course I would pull 
her out. The dream of every 4x4 owner 
is to find a damsel in distress in such a 
lonely spot. Then came the sound of an¬ 
other vehicle. 

I knew the approaching car was in 
trouble as it broke over the hill with the 
creek-bottom curve just below. I remem¬ 
ber thinking how curious it was to see a 
car coming sideways down a hill, taking 
up both lanes of the road. For so long a 
time. And then it spun around facing the 
opposite way, sliding toward the shoul¬ 
der. I remember thinking. / hope he 


doesn't flip, just before the car hit the 
soft shoulder and somersaulted into an 
unbelievably high, graceful, silent arc 
that ended with two heavy crashes out 
of my sight below the road bank. For a 
couple of seconds I sat stunned by the 
amount of daylight 1 had seen between 
the car and the ground. 

Farewell, damsel in distress. I put the 
truck in gear and drove slowly ahead. It 
was only 200 yards away. I thought, / 
hope I like whoever is in there. When I 
got out of the truck I heard moaning from 
the creek bottom. As I slid down the hill 
I cursed myself for not having taken a 
first-aid course somewhere. What do you 
know, you dumb clod? 

The first thing I saw of Kevin Ellison 
was his hip boots, both of them, sticking 
out from under a bundle of clothes. No. 
that bundle was Kevin. I knelt down. No 
blood. Eyes open. A little shock, maybe. 
Head in the snow. Hip boots. 

His car was 20 feet away. 

“Is there anyone else in the car?’’ 
1 asked. 
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It was the most exciting Golden Gloves fight the 5,400 spectators had ever 
seen, especially so for the author: that icy winter morning he had been there 
when welterweight Kevin Ellison was thrown from his somersaulting car 
by RONRAU 


“No,” was the slightly dazed reply. 

“How do you feel?” I asked, at once 
aware of the ridiculousness of the 
question. 

“My back. My back.” 

It was kind of a whimper, but there 
was no more moaning. 

He lay on his side almost in the pre¬ 
natal position. “My back. My back. Dam¬ 
mit, my back," he wailed. 

“Hey, you're lucky to be alive.” I said. 
“You came out of it real good.” 

He began beating the ground with his 
fist. “I was only going 40 miles an hour. 
I was only going 40,” he yelled at the 
fates which have control over such 
things. “Where’s my car?” 

I moved the jacket collar away from 
his face. “Over there.” 

“Wow!” 

I got a little scared just then. What 
if another car did the same thing? Here 


we were on the landing site. Should I 
move him? 

Don’t Move The Injured Victim. 

He raised up on an elbow and fell back 
down. 

“Hey, don't try to move.” I said. 

"My back, my back," he cried, beat¬ 
ing the ground again, harder this time. 
“Dammit, I gotta fight tonight." 

“You what?” 

"I gotta fight tonight. In the Golden 
Gloves. In Saginaw. Will you call my girl 
friend? I go with the Farro girl. Will you 
call her? I live in Pinconning.” 

“First we gotta take care of you.” 
I said. “Then I’ll call her. I’ll call 
anyone you want. How about a nice red 
ambulance?” 

“No. No. No way. I’m all right. Just 
my back hurts. Why today?” 

I looked up to the road. No one there 
yet. If another car came down the hill 


out of control. I was going to move the in¬ 
jured victim. Someone left a footnote out 
of that rule. 

Now Kevin was sitting, braced against 
the hillside by an arm. Five minutes lat¬ 
er he stood up. Or half stood up. He was 
bent over like an old man without a cane. 
Nothing mattered yet but the fight. “Will 
you help me up that hill?” he asked. 

Why not? I held onto him as we 
climbed the hill, but he made it under 
his own power. When we got to the road 
shoulder Kevin finally straightened his 
back. “I gotta fight tonight,” he said 
again. “Geezus, I gotta fight tonight!” 

From the road we surveyed the ac¬ 
cident scene. Down the 15-foot embank¬ 
ment a trail of glass, metal, spare tire, 
paper and steel traps ran to the car, which 
was on its side and wedged into a cluster 
of small pines. I didn’t like the naked¬ 
ness of the undercarriage: oil pan, axles, 
tie rods, transmission, the bottom of the 
gas tank ... all those things you’re not 
supposed to see. 

"Man, l really did a number on my 
car, didn’t I?” he said. “Would you help 
me pick up my traps? I got a dozen brand 
new traps.” 

continued 


Throughout the furious action with Willie Hill. Ellison stopped swinging only when he was on the floor, 
and both times he came back harder Between rounds, he stoically endured the pain of his injured back. 



SAGINAW continued 


“Sure, sure,” I said, and started down 
the hill. Halfway down. Kevin started 
after me. 

“Hey, stay up there,” I yelled. I 
thought about tackling him. 

Kevin remembered that he had left his 
billfold under the passenger seat, so as 
not to get it soaked if he happened to go 
in over his hip boots when he set his 
traps. He asked if I would crawl into the 
car and try to find it. 

It’s a unique sensation, reordering the 
arrangement of an overturned vehicle. 
Ah yes, here is the steering wheel. That 
must be the passenger seat. Underneath 
will now be on top. I fumbled around in 
the springs but came up with no billfold. 

“Maybe I put it in the glove box,” 
said Kevin, who was holding the door 
open. I checked. No. Maybe under the 
driver’s seat. 

Turn the ignition offTool. You've 
been through this twice yourself and still 
haven't learned? 

A hurried search for the ignition 
switch. I handed Kevin the keys, now 
useless chunks of metal. And a .410 shot¬ 
gun, broken off clean at the pistol grip, 
caught between the door and the ground. 
Then I saw the billfold, outside the car 
on the pine needles. I reached through 
the broken window to retrieve it and 
crawled back out. Kevin picked up a cou¬ 
ple of traps. I got the rest and we piled 
them on the road shoulder. 


“I’m gonna fight tonight,” he told me. 
“I'm not gonna let that guy have it.” 

“I believe you.” 

I really didn’t. 

Finally, there were other people stand¬ 
ing on the road looking at us, shaking 
their heads. Wc joined them. A tow truck 
showed up, looking for a woman in a 
blue car. She was standing with us. Kev¬ 
in walked around, working his back and 
mumbling about the fight. Some of the 
men smiled. I guess I did, too. But I did 
consider telling him not to lie down, 
to stay active and loose so he wouldn’t 
stiffen up- 

Before I left I got his name and phone 
number. If this kid was going to fight, I 
was going to be there. By this time he 
was standing up straight. Almost. 

An hour and a half later 1 babbled my 
story to the photographer as he stepped 
into the airport terminal. Actually, I let 
him listen to my side of the telephone 
conversation with the ticket manager at 
the Saginaw Civic Center. I told her the 
story and why we just had to have the 
seats. She believed me. It was champi¬ 
onship night and already a sellout, but 
she’d try to get us seats. 

The photographer let it slip that he’d 
photographed most of Muhammad Ali’s 
fights. That was his second mistake. The 
first was showing up with his cameras. 1 
started in on him immediately. 

When we returned to the accident 


scene (which was on the way to our orig¬ 
inal assignment), Kevin and his car were 
gone. I pointed out the skid marks and 
the gouges in the creek bank and the 
shcared-off pines and gave my finest ren¬ 
dering of the accident. About three hours 
later, after shameless badgering and con¬ 
stant threats and innuendo, the photog¬ 
rapher agreed to return to Saginaw with 
me if Kevin was actually going to fight. 

At three o’clock I called the number 
Kevin had given me. His grandmother 
answered. Kevin was at the doctor’s 
being X-raycd. 

“Do you think he'll fight?” I asked. 

“Oh, probably. He’s the limit," she 
said. I called again at 5:30. Kevin was 
on his way to Saginaw. 

Kevin’s opponent was Willie Hill from 
the First Ward Community Center in 
Saginaw. This was the regional open wel¬ 
terweight championship fight; the win¬ 
ner would go to Grand Rapids for the 
state tournament. The bout was sched¬ 
uled. as far as anyone knew. I still didn’t 
believe it. In the third round of the fight 
before Kevin’s I went looking for him. 
There he was, sitting in a folding chair 
outside the dressing room. He recognized 
me and smiled, the first time I’d ever seen 
him do that. I made my way through and 
reflexively stuck out my hand. Kevin 
smiled again and stuck out a glove. I 
grabbed a thumb and gave it a good-luck 
squeeze. 

“How’s your back?” 

“All right.” 

Uh-huh. So's your car. 1 thought. 

“See you later,” I said. 

Kevin nodded. 

Naturally, I viewed Kevin as the un¬ 
derdog for this fight, and within the 
first minute of the first round he be¬ 
came everyone’s underdog favorite by 
ducking into a classic Golden Glove up¬ 
percut that started from somewhere out 
of the overhead ring lights. Ducked right 
into it. Kevin went down. The old “bolo” 
punch, we used to call it. The fight was 
stopped and the doctor examined the 
inch-long cut on Kevin’s left cheekbone. 

1 watched Kevin’s face. He didn’t look 
hurt or dazed, just terribly annoyed at 
himself. 

The doctor spent an unusually long 
time looking at the cut. Oh, no! Oh, 
no, I was thinking. They can’t stop it. 
They hadn’t seen his car flipping through 
the air just 10 hours ago. They hadn’t 
heard the moaning from the creek bot- 
continucd 



After the crash. Ellison s car was good only for the scrap heap, but he refused to be put there, too 
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If you had your eyes tested outdoors 
as well as indoors, you’d know why 
we developed photochromic lenses. 



You’re probably reading 
this indoors. Easily. Comfortably. 

But if you walked outside 
into the sun’s glare, things would 
be different. You’d find yourself 
squinting. Straining. Seeing, even 
through prescription lenses, would 
be uncomfortable. 

Of course, you could always 
switch from clear lenses to tinted 
lenses every time you go outside. 
Or, you could wear lenses made 
of Coming® Photochromic glass. 

Indoors, they’re virtually 
clear. But in sunlight, they darken. 
Automatically. So you can see 
comfortably. Indoors and out. 

No wonder over 50 million 
eyeglass prescriptions of all kinds 
have already been filled with 
Photochromic lenses. Including 
bifocals and trifocals. There’s even 
an extra dark Photochromic lens 
for sunglasses. 

And they’re all made of 
glass, the most accurate and most 
scratch-resistant optical material. 

Remember. Regular eye 
examinations are important for 
good vision. And if you believe good 
vision should also be comfortable, 
ask your eye care specialist 
about lenses made of Coming’s 
Photochromic glass. 

They’re the most comfort¬ 
able way to see under the sun. 

And out of the sun. 


Photochromic lenses. 
For more comfortable vision 
indoors and outdoors. 
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March Menswear Report: The British look adds new interest. 
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“Sears soft shouldered vested suit 
looks decidedly British. Its everyday price 
is a surprisingly modest $115!’ 


A woven fabric of 65% Dacron K 
polyester and 35% wool. 
Comes with reversible 
vest. Available in tan (as 
shown on Bob Griese), 
blue, gray, and green 
in larger Sears 
stores. 









SAGINAW continued 


tom. They hadn’t knelt over him lying 
there in the wet snow, bent almost in 
half for five or 10 minutes, slamming 
his fist into the snow, almost crying, 
but not quite, not from pain but be¬ 
cause. “I gotta fight tonight ... dam¬ 
mit. I got to fight tonight.” 

And now they were thinking about 
stopping the fight because of a cut under 
his eye. I sat there with my mouth open. 
What irony. They can’t. 

They didn’t. 

Kevin and Willie went at it again. Kev¬ 
in looking just a little groggy from the 
punch, but mostly looking annoyed. They 
fought loe-to-toe for the next half min¬ 
ute with Kevin getting the worst of it. tak¬ 
ing a couple of good punches in the face 
because he was too eager and careless. 
Willie was playing it smart, engaging in 
a flurry of toe-to-toe combat and then 
feigning a retreat and laying on a good 
one as Kevin charged. 

"Pace yourself Pace yourself, Kevin." 
I screamed from ringside. 

1 felt a hand on my shoulder. It was 
Kevin's manager. The look on his face 
told me. without a doubt, that I’d said 
the wrong thing. 

"Don't tell him that,” he said sternly. 
"That ain’t his style." 

He was right. I should have known. 

Kevin caught another Golden Glove 
uppercut just before the bell. Willie sat 
in his corner looking confident and re¬ 
laxed. Kevin sat directly above me. 
breathing heavily, his face cut and al¬ 
ready swollen, looking annoyed. 

Round 2 brought the 5.400 people to 
their feel. It began with Kevin going 
down again, then turned into a classic ex¬ 
ample of Golden Gloves center-ring, 
stand-off fighting: the continuous flurry 
of elbows and arms and the whump of 
blows landed and blocked; two gloved 
right hands colliding like the two famous 
Civil War bullets welded together in mid¬ 
flight. Both wanted to be the aggressor. 
The crowd was standing and screaming. 
The referee looked on unbelievingly. Not 
once had he needed to break the fight¬ 
ers. nor would he have to. Certainly Wil¬ 
lie scored the early points and had looked 
strong and poised—if one can inject the 
word "poised" into such a melee. I was 
wondering if Kevin’s punches had any¬ 
thing behind them until midway through 
the round, when Willie finally staggered 
and retreated. For the first time Kevin 
had the momentum. Or did he? Willie 
was still landing that first good blow as 


Kevin advanced. Willie was scoring 
points, but he was in trouble now that 
he was backpedaling. Both men were in 
trouble. The crowd was as crazy as be¬ 
fore. I wondered what it would be like if 
the crowd knew what I knew. 

The second half of the round belonged 
to Kevin, I figured, but not as much as 
the first part had belonged to Willie. The 
bell rang. The fighters received an 
ovation. They were the only ones who 
sat down. 

Between rounds, I stood shaking with 
excitement and pride. I was hoarse from 
screaming. It was by far the best fight of 
the night and I knew that nobody, not 
Kevin’s parents, not his girl friend (who 
spent the entire fight in the lobby), not 
his trainer, not a single person in the are¬ 
na appreciated it more than I did. 

Round 3 was Kevin’s. Practically the 
entire round was fought just six feet away 
from my screaming mouth. Kevin had 
Willie on the ropes almost the entire 
time. “You gotta knock him out! You got¬ 
ta knock him out!” I yelled. I remember 
thinking that neither fighter would know 
who I was screaming at (as if they were 
listening), so I punctuated my yells with. 
“Kevin, you gotta knock him out!” I kept 
trying to yell during a lull in the noise, 
but there was no such thing. Kevin was 
pummeling Willie against the ropes, but 
Willie would not go down. He was in 
trouble and both men were tired, but Wil¬ 
lie would not go down. “Kevin, you gotta 
knock him out!" Whump. Whump. 
Whump. Whump. A couple of the 
whumps belonged to Willie, which was 
why he did not receive a mandatory eight 
count for being on the ropes so long. 
Whump. Whump. Whump. Whump. 
Willie would not go down. 

The bell ended the fight. 

For a few moments nobody realized 
it was over. The crowd seemed stunned. 
Then the ovation began. It must have 
lasted a full minute. 

Willie went over to Kevin’s corner and 
embraced his opponent. Kevin did not re¬ 
turn the gesture. I believe he thought he’d 
lost. He did not look angry or tearful or 
even sullen ... he looked as he did when 
I’d found him that morning: dazed and 
annoyed. I doubt that he even knew his 
opponent had embraced him. 

Strangely enough, when it was an¬ 
nounced that Willie Hill had won the 
fight. I felt no disappointment. I didn’t 
even hear the booing, which someone 
told me about later. Maybe it was be- 
continued 
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Thank you. 

Rev. Norman Kuck,for 
our heavenly new name. 


What would you call a schizophrenic little 
portable package that's partly a sensitive 
FM/AM/PSB radio, partly a mini TV set? 

You name it, you win it, we said, and 
we were hit with an avalanche of names 
for our Model 3050. But one caught our 
eye. Gemineye. 

So, thanks, Reverend Norman Kuck. 
We hope you enjoy your Gemineye as 
much as we like the name. | 

Could it have been . 
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SAGINAW continued 

cause I expected that Willie would win, 
or maybe because J knew that Kevin 
would win no matter who won, but 
disappointment? No. Even Kevin did not 
look disappointed. He looked, well, yes, 
annoyed. 

Over the noise of the crowd the ring 
anouncer said, "Not only has this been 
the best fight of the night, this has been 
the best fight we’ve seen in Saginaw in 
15 years!” That’s exactly how long 
they’ve had the Gloves in Saginaw. 

Two days after the fight I went with 
Kevin and his black Labrador retriever 
Satan to pick up his beaver traps. Fur¬ 
ther studies of his X rays had revealed a 
fractured vertebra. The doctor ordered 
him ofT his job at the Kraft cheese plant 
in Pinconning for five weeks and told him 
to stay out of the woods. When I met 
Kevin in the parking lot of a cafe at Skid¬ 
way Lake, he hobbled out of the car as 
though he had a wooden leg. His face 
was still swollen and purple under the 
eyes. A Band-Aid covered five stitches 
in the cheekbone cut. He finally looked 
and acted like someone who’d been in 
an overturned car. 

We drove to a creek that had been 
dammed by a beaver colony. Kevin’s 
traps had frozen in after the rain and 
then another freeze. We chopped them 
out of the ice and he decided to leave 
them “another day or so.” 

We went to his home, where he 
showed me his boxing trophies from the 
only other year he had fought in the 
Gloves, 1973, at the age of 16. He had 
been regional champ and had won a "best 
fight of the night” trophy that year, too. 
That didn’t surprise me. 

He spoke well of you, Willie, and he 
felt badly about not returning or ac¬ 
knowledging the embrace after the bell. 

I was right. He didn’t even know you 
were there. 

And, Willie, I’m not trying to take any¬ 
thing away from your victory by this one¬ 
sided reporting job. It’s just that I saw 
the accident and couldn’t believe Kevin 
would fight that night. And I’m not say¬ 
ing that he would have beaten you if he 
hadn’t hurt his back. You have nearly 
5,500 witnesses who will testify that you 
certainly weren’t fighting a cripple. 

Maybe I’m doing you a favor by tell¬ 
ing you this. You might come up against 
Kevin next year and want to train just 
a little harder. He’s a tough kid, as we 
both know. end 
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FREE! 

Shell Answer Books have facts that can 
help you save driving dollars. 

And help keep you safer on the highway. 




G et detailed information on 
buying and selling cars, 
keeping a car running for 100,000 
miles, cutting your gasoline bud¬ 
get, and more. Free in Shell 
Answer Books. 

They’re full-color and easy- 
to-read. And they’rejust the light 
size to store in your glove com¬ 
partment for easy reference. 

Pick up Answer Books free 
from participating Shell stations 
or mail in the coupon. 

1. The Early Warning Book. Learn 
how to spot some car problems before 
they cost you big money. 

2. The Breakdown Book. This sur¬ 
vival manual for car trouble on the 
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3. The Gasoline Mileage Book. 
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Book #7 The Driving Emergency 
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NEW YORK BOWLER DEBORAH O'DONNELL DOWNED EIGHT PINS 


Bowling for Dollars is televised sport's an¬ 
swer to Let's Make a Deal. Under whatever 
name you see the show—different versions 
appear nightly in 16 different cities—the con¬ 
testants are straight out of the Tuesday-night 
league at the local lanes, and the bowling is 
therefore about what you’d expect. The fast- 
talking hosts spend most of their lime sooth¬ 
ing the nerves of camera-struck bowlers. The 
small studio audiences, composed almost ex¬ 
clusively of friends and relatives of the con¬ 
testants. sit in blocs of seats that look like the 
Peanut Gallery on Howdy Doody. Unques¬ 
tionably. Bowling for Dollars is lowbrow. It's 
cornball. It’s also hugely successful. Last year 
one million people applied to appear on the 
show. Almost five million watch it every eve¬ 
ning. And these are not the only signs of popu¬ 
larity. 

• In Baltimore, where it originated as 
Duckpins and Dollars, the program is now 
in its 18th season 

• In 1973 and 1974. Bowling for Dollars 
beat Walter Cronkite. Lucille Ball and What’s 
My Line in Los Angeles TV ratings. 

• When it first went on the air in Boston. 
C'andlcpins for Cash attracted a 40% share 
of the 5:30 p.m. viewing audience, providing 
the news on WNAC with such a strong lead- 
in that it moved from Iasi place to first in the 
local ratings. 

What is the attraction of Bowling for Dol¬ 
lars' ? Not sports action, certainly, because on 


each half-hour program 
the seven contestants ac¬ 
tually bowl only about a 
minute apiece. There are 
no celebrities and the 
winnings arc minuscule, 
averaging S1.800 a week a 
city. Nor is variety one 
of Bowling for Dollars' 
strengths. Its formal is un¬ 
alterably fixed. A contes¬ 
tant is introduced and 
chats for a minute with the 
host, then moves to the 
Pin Pal barrel and picks a 
card from among those 
sent in by viewers. (If the 
bowler wins, the Pin Pal 
gets half the pri/e.l Final¬ 
ly. he or she gets to roll a 
ball down an alley. (One night there are four 
women and three men: the next night the ra¬ 
tio is reversed.) 

The main reason for Bowling for Dollars 
popularity would seem to be that a lot of peo¬ 
ple enjoy watching just plain folks like them¬ 
selves on television. And in seven cities the 
show is often live, which adds an element 
of unpredictability. One night Bob Gamere. 
host of the Boston show, asked a contestant 
what he did all day. "I make nipples." the 
steelworker replied. And in nearly every city, 
at one time or another, a bowling ball has 
come off a contestant’s hand on the back- 
swing and gone flying in the w rong direction. 
So far the studio audiences have escaped 
injury. 

"When Bowling for Dollars starts in a new 
location, it takes a while for people to get in 
the habit of watching it.” says John Clastcr. 
who is in charge of the program's syndica- 
linn. "It takes time for enough people to ap¬ 
pear on the show, get their money and tell 
their coworkers about it. Our ratings almost 
always double after the first few months." 

Bowling lor Dollars has been in the Clus¬ 
ter family since 1956. when John's father Bert 
thought up the format as an advertising ve¬ 
hicle for a Baltimore beer company. The elder 
Claster already had credentials as a promot¬ 
er. having helped discover Jerry Lewis and 
launch his career at the Hippodrome The¬ 
ater. He also conceived, produced and syndi¬ 


cated the long-running Romper Room se¬ 
ries—his wife was the show’s original teacher. 
Miss Nancy—and produced the country’s first 
disco show. Teen Canteen. 

Duckpins and Dollars appeared once a 
week until 1968. when it went daily. In the 
fall of 1971 national syndication was started 
with a second show in Milwaukee. The next 
summer Los Angeles was added, and by ear¬ 
ly 1973 Bowling for Dollars was No. I in its 
lime slot in the second-biggest TV market in 
the country. "The key to people accepting 
the show as more than just a fluke in Bal¬ 
timore was getting to the top in the L.A. rat¬ 
ings." says John Claster. Stations in 27 cities 
have broadcast the show , including 16 of the 
country’s 25 largest markets. 

Many Bowling for Dollars hosts have 
sports backgrounds. Gamere took over Can- 
dlepins for Cash after broadcasting play-by- 
play of New York Yankee games. Chick 
Hearn, the voice of the Lakers, hosted the 
Los Angeles show for four years. Dallas' 
Verne Lundquisl covers the Cowboys and an¬ 
nounces college football games for ABC 

In each location the format allows minor 
tailoring to local bowling preferences. Can- 
dlcpins is the game on the Boston version, 
and an unusual five-pin variation is shown in 
Kitchener. Ontario. Baltimore is the only city 
where the contestant has a choice of games: 
the left-hand lane is for tenpins, the right- 
hand one for duckpins. Regardless of the 
game, the object of the shows is the same: 
the bowler gets the jackpot by rolling strikes. 
In Kitchener it takes three in a row to win. 
On the shows that use tenpins, two consec¬ 
utive strikes are required, and for duckpins 
and candlepins a bowler has to get a strike 
on his first try. On most shows the jackpot 
starts at S200 and increases by $20 each time 
a contestant fails. In a few cases it has grown 
as large as S7.800. Moreover, in Boston a spare 
is worth S60 and in New York the first strike 
nets the bowler $ 100. 

Even if the contestant doesn’t roll a strike 
or a spare, he (and his Pin Pal) still get a dol¬ 
lar each for every pin he knocks dow n. That, 
at least, pays for a milk shake (all right, a 
beer) on the ride back home, which suits most 
losers fine. After all. they've been on TV for 
a few minutes, which makes them celebrities 
at the bowladrome on Tuesday. end 
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Just how much more is More, the 120mm 
cigarette? Let's take a look. 

More is longer. And burns slower. 

That means there's more time to enjoy those 
extra puffs of its smooth, mild taste. 

More is styled leaner. And it's burnished brown. 
That means it looks as good as it tastes. 

More. It's like any really good cigarette. 

And much more. 


FILTER: 21 mg. "tar'. 1.5 mg.nicotine. Warnin 9 The Su, 9 aai1 Ganeral Has Determined 
MENTHOL: 2) mg. "tar". 1.6 mg. nicotine, j That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous loYour Health, 
av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC, 76. I_____ 









Cabinet constructed of hardwood solids, veneers and 
simulated wood accents. 


Our set is General Electric. The signal is 
called V.I.R. And both are remarkable. Many 
TV programs are now transmitted with this 
special V.I.R. signal. Advanced computer-like 
circuitry, in selected GE color models, uses 
this V.I.R. signal to give you color and tint 
adjusted by the broadcasters themselves. 

60 times every second. Continuously. 
Automatically. This means you won't have to 
fiddle with color control settings, because 
General Electric's V.I.R. system makes these 
adjustments for you. All you have to do is 
sit back and enjoy broadcast controlled color. 


We invite you to see a demonstration at 
your GE dealer. Look for the V.I.R. light on a 
General Electric set. It tells you the V.I.R. 
signal is being sent and being received by 
the GE set. Then watch the GE set 
automatically 
adjust the color 
in the picture. 

You've got to see it 
to believe it. 

V.I.R. Broadcast 
Controlled Color. 

GE has it. Now. 



VIR 

BROADCAST 

CONTROLLED 

COLOR 




GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 




















A catcher who’s caught their fancy 


B aseball has become all the rage at 
Florida State, which is quite a change 
for a school heretofore more renowned 
as the home of America's only college cir¬ 
cus and as the self-professed birthplace 
of streaking. The Seminole fans’ new fer¬ 
vor is entirely understandable. Florida 
State can hit. It has virtually the same 
lineup this year that scored more than 
eight runs a game in 1976 when it had a 
40-16 record. And after a recent two- 
game series against Jacksonville, which 
had eliminated FSU from the NCAA re¬ 
gional a year ago. Coach Woody Wood¬ 
ward’s worries about his pitching were 
diminished. In the opener, Mike Bretz 
and Brooks Carey beat the Dolphins 
12-1. The next day Larry Jones, who is 
the winningest pitcher in Florida State 
history with 31 victories, and Reliever 
Jackie Smith combined for a 4-0 two- 
hitter. 

Yet as good as the other SeminoJes 
are. the loudest cheers—and the closest 
scrutiny by the dozens of major league 
scouts who regularly attend all FSU 
games—are reserved for junior Catcher 
Terry Kennedy. The youngest of Chica¬ 


go Cub General Manager Bob Kennedy’s 
five children. Terry chose Florida Slate 
over the more prestigious baseball 
schools near his home in Mesa. Ariz. 
Since arriving in Tallahassee, he has rip¬ 
ened like an orange in the Florida sun. 
In (he first Jacksonville game he went 3 
for 4. drove in four runs and hit a two- 
run homer 380 feet against the wind. In 
the second game he walked twice, hom- 
ered to right center and threw out the 
only runner who tried to steal on him. 

“He bats left, hits with great power to 
all fields, throws well and has really im¬ 
proved his catching .” says the Major 
League Scouting Bureau’s Bob Reason- 
over. who reports to 21 clubs on players 
in north Florida. “He's very close to be¬ 
ing ready to catch in the big leagues.” 
Jacksonville Coach Jack Lamabe. who 
pitched seven years in the majors, says. 
“He has quick hands and a quick release, 
like Munson and Bench. Once, against 
us. the ball looked like it got stuck in his 
glove for a second, but he still threw out 
one of my fastest men.” 

Neither Reasonover nor Lamabe ex¬ 
pressed concern that Kennedy had al¬ 


lowed two runners to advance on a 
passed ball, but Kennedy was a bit rue¬ 
ful. “The toughest thing about catching 
is the receiving—learning not to fight the 
pitch," he said. “The throwing has al¬ 
ways come easy.” With that, he rolled 
some (ape into a 6a//. threw i( gentiy at 
a teammate and hit him between the eyes. 

“He needs to catch every day and 
handle good pitchers." says Woodward, 
the 34-year-old former Cincinnati Reds 
shortstop who looks young enough to 
play for Florida State himself. “He’s a 
perfectionist. 1 don't want to destroy his 
intense drive, but he has to learn that he 
can’t have a good game every day. He'll 
find that out when he starts playing ev¬ 
ery day in the pros.” 

Chances are. that process will begin 
in June when Kennedy reports to a ma¬ 
jor league farm club after being selected 
early in the draft. Hard-hitting catchers 
are rare, and no one is loo worried about 
Kennedy's defense. After all. he has been 
catching for only two years; in fact, in 
the last two seasons Kennedy caught only 
half of FSU’s games, playing the outfield 
or being the DH in the rest. 

continued 
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THE LONGER V 
THELONGEI 



If how long a car //» 1966, the avem ^ejifee^ pectanc yiof\ 

lasts is any indication WSL.. Volvo in S w eden was 12years. Lates 
of how well it’s built, 
you’ll be interested to 
know that Volvos have 
been lasting longer. 

Latest figures from 
the Swedish Motor Vehicl 
Inspection Company show 
that in the last ten years, the average 
life expectancy of a Volvo in Sweden 
has increased by 37%. 

We can’t guarantee a Volvo will last 
the same length of time in this country. 

But it’s nice to know the potential for 
survival is there. 

Of course, reducing the speed with which 
a Volvo travels to the junkyard isn't the only 
improvement we’ve made in ten years. We’ve also found a lot 
of ways to make that trip safer and more enjoyable. 

We’ve introduced rack and pinion steering because it’s 
surer and more precise. 

We’ve improved our entire suspension system. So you get a 
smooth ride...even over unimproved roads. 

We’ve redesigned our engines to make them faster and 
more efficient. 

— . In high-speed passing, the 
- Volvo 264—with its overhead cam 

V-6—surpasses a BMW 320i. The Volvo 240—with its 
overhead cam 4-cylinder engine—out-accelerates a Cutlass with aV-8. 

We’ve also made the inside of a Volvo a more comfortable place to 
spend the years. 













E BUILD THEM 
THEY LAST. 



We've added a 12-outlet heating and ventilation system that keeps the air 
continuously fresh. 

In 1964, we introduced orthopedically-designed bucket seats. Which 
we’ve been improving ever since. 

Volvo seats now adjust in eight different directions.They have lumbar 
supports that you can firm or soften against the small of your back. And on 

—--- the Volvo 264, the driver’s seat is heated. 

When it comes to safety, 

one demands more of Volvo than Volvo. 
Even the U.S. government is impressed 
by what we've accomplished. 

They recently bought 24 Volvos 
for a testing program that will help 
establish safety standards for 
cars of the future. 

What all of this proves 
is simple. 

A Volvo may last a 
me. 

you'll get a lot 
more out of it than 


years. 









EMU W EMS 


by John Weitz 

Style tips from the internationally famous 
men's fashion authority and designer of Capitan cigars. 

What’s the secret 
of style? 

Be a star maker. It works no matter how you like to dress. 

Casually or classically. 

It even works with a cigar. Not just any cigar, mind you. but 
a Capitan. Because we designed 
Capitan to flatter your face while it 
flatters your taste. 

The star technique: 
choose just one article of 
clothing to star Like a shirt. 

Make it wild, but make 
the rest solid color. 

Everyone will say, “Great 
shirt!' Next day make a tie the I 
star. Do it with jeans. 

Knock-out sports shirt. 

Anything. One star. 

Everything else supporting 

cast. You get the idea. Now you know why I designed 
five slim, trim shapes for Capitan. Because you should 
smoke a cigar; a cigar shouldn't smoke you. The Capitan 
pack was specially selected, too. It’s a special maroon 
that blends well with men's clothes. 

We know a Capitan should star 
where it's important. In the quality 
of its tobaccos and craftsmanship. 

For instance, our Capitan 
experts use one of the world’s 
premier wrapper tobaccos—dark, 
satiny African Cameroon. Besides 
handsome looks, Cameroon offers 
an incredibly smooth taste that 
complements the 
mild, imported 
Capitan filler blend 
Light up a good- 
looking Capitan. 

T Gt- W The aroma will tell 
w ~ you you’ve 

^ discovered a 

star. 

Capitan. A 
great cigar that 
looks it. 




COLLEGE BASEBALL ■ ontinued 

Kennedy began learning about base¬ 
ball at age 4, but he didn't play compet¬ 
itively until he was 12, or ambitiously 
until he was 14. He inherited a strong 
arm from his father, a third baseman-out- 
fielder for most of his J 9-year major 
league career. The elder Kennedy also 
taught his son how to hit. "One thing I 
feel happy about is that Terry has good 
knowledge when he's at the plate.” says 
Bob Kennedy. "He's a fan and a student 
of Ted Williams.” 

At bat. Kennedy has an upright stance 
and a short, compact swing with a slight 
uppercut. He also has a very discerning 
eye, and will not so much as move the 
bat if a pitch is an inch or two off the 
plate. Last year he struck out just 39 limes 
in 195 at bats, a low percentage for a 
power hitter. When he doesn’t get his 
home run pitch. Kennedy improves his 
batting average by spraying the ball, a 
tactic suggested by Williams. "Ted came 
to Florida State once," Woodward re¬ 
calls. “He told the kids he pulled the ball 
because he was paid to hit homers, but 
that if he had wanted to hit for an even 
higher average, he would have hit to left 
and through the middle." 

Kennedy's favorite player was another 
Williams, ex-Cub Billy, a line-drive spray 
hitter with a picturesque swing. Terry’s 
chief instructor, though, was his father, 
who made him take 100 to 150 swings a 
day and taught him to think ahead on de¬ 
fense and think with discipline at the 
plate. 

Still, young Kennedy was no hotshot 
his first two seasons at St. Mary's High 
in Mesa. But he grew about four inches 
between his junior and senior years, and 
suddenly he was a 6' 3". 220-pound se¬ 
nior with a .375 batting average, three 
home runs—and a few college offers. 
“My father coached Woody at Atlanta 
in 1967 and knew him well.” Kennedy 
says. “He felt that FSU would be a good 
place to go if I wanted to get away from 
home, and that Woody was a man who 
could help teach me about catching." 

“At first he couldn’t get down in a 
crouch,” says Woodward, “so we put him 
on a stretching and running program with 
the track coach.” As a freshman, Ken¬ 
nedy hit .343 and had a .537 slugging per¬ 
centage but missed the College World 
Series because of mononucleosis. Last 
season, he hit .364 and had a phenom¬ 
enal .810 slugging percentage, 21 hom¬ 
ers and 64 runs batted in for a 56-game 
schedule. One home run traveled 475 feet 

continued 
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He’s Dave Rowe, defensive 
tackle with the Super Bowl cham¬ 
pion Oakland Raiders. Six foot 
eight. 280 pounds. And a real pro. 

But you know what 
Dave really does for kicks? 

He collects stamps. U.S. 
commemoratives. 

Dave started collecting 
with his grandfather when 
he was eight. And when 
football came into his life, 
stamps didn’t go out of it. 

Because they capture the Pneblo Indian Pottery: (April) 


history and the people of this coun¬ 
try in a special way. 

There are new commemora- 
tives at your Post Office every few 




s 


Centennial of Sound 
Recoiding. Celebrating 100 
yean of recorded music and 
speech. (March) 


Marquis dc 

Lafayette. The 
200th anniversary 
of his arrival in 
America to aid the 
Revolutionary 
Cause. (June) 


weeks. With all the things that 
helped make America, America. 

You can make your col¬ 
lection as individual as you are. 
Just the way Dave has. 

“I hope,” says Dave, “my 
son enjoys collecting stamps 
as much as I do.” 

U.S. Postal Service 

©1977 U.S. Postal Service 


Collect U.S. commemoratives.They’re fun. They ’re history They're America. 











For more than 165 years tales of Bigfoot, a 
massive 8-foot-tall, 500-pound humanoid, 
have haunted the natives and visitors in the 
rugged Pacific Northwest. Considerable 
evidence indicates that Bigfoot is in fact 
now stalking the dark forests and lurking in 
the dank ravines along the Cascade 
Mountain Range. 

Keep your ears open! Watch your back! 

Our burial party moved with caution once 
we learned that thousands of respected 
people from around the world believed in 
Bigfoot's existence. So with a 48-pound 
case of Canadian Club strapped firmly to 
one man's back, we deployed five other 
men to cover his front, rear and flank. 

Each man was carefully 
trained to spot the incred¬ 
ible 17% inch footprints so common in the area. Each man 
had studied firsthand accounts of the creature's behavior, in¬ 
cluding most of the confirmed Bigfoot sightings. And yes, at 
times each man struggled with a special kind of fear. 


this scene taken from a priceless Ibmm 
movie film (19671 shows a female Bigfoot on 
the banks of Bluff Creek in California. 


her 


On November 5,1976, after hours spent 
threading our way through this primeval 
forest, we found Bigfoot's feeding ground, 
buried the case of C.C. and quickly re¬ 
turned to civilization. But for the rest of our 
lives we will never know what some of us 
suspected all along...that Bigfoot himself 
was watching our every move. 

Directions for a few brave souls. 

The buried C.C. is located almost the same 
number of miles south of Canada's Good 
Hope Mountain (elev. 10,617) as it is north 
of Bluff Creek in northwestern California. 
_ You'll know you're on the 

right track when you 
stumble on a tem¬ 
porarily dormant 
volcano. Now pro¬ 
ceed somewhere 
between 6 and 9 

This plaster casf of a Bigfoot print 
measures !7'h inches in length, 7 inches in width. 






6 YEARS OLD WPORTEl. IN BOTTLE FROM CANAOA BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTER NC " J6.8I )OF. BLENOEO CANA ANWH 



A fallen Douglas iit make s a mighty 
handy bridge across a treacherous 
mountain stream. 


miles (as the eagle flies) from this mountain's 
frigid peak to an eerie pile of broken green 
rocks. 

Standing high on this unnatural rock pile, 
walk 65 paces due east to a stream. Turn and 
walk 70 paces due south. Then freeze in your 
tracks. Because exactly 11 inches below the 
soft, virgin forest floor 12 bottles of C.C. are 
resting peacefully. 

Most people will choose to enjoy the 
smooth taste of Canadian Club in the security 
of their own homes and never venture into 

can blame them. But, if you are the brave one 
who searches for and finds our delicious 
treasure, we strongly advise you not to linger 
in the forest. 



"The Best In The House" in 87 lands. 








COLLEGE BASEBALL continued 


It works 
longer than 
von do. 


Because Right Guard 
Deodorant Stick has all-day 
odor protection. 

The same all-day protection 
that's made Right Guard the 
No. 1 men's deodorant for 
years. So even when you 
work an extra-long day, it 
works longer than you do. 
Right Guard DeodorantStick. 


Gillette 

RIGHT, 

GUARD 

deodorant 

stick 



Don't get dressed without it. 

U 50 Now it works longer than yon do | ^j~~| 
for less. Save 15G. 


m 


diing provided you and the consumer i 
coupon ofler. Good only when received by you from a customer purchasing 
a 2.5-oz. size of Right Guard Deodorant Stick. Proof of purchase in quantities 
sufficient to justify redemption must be provided on request. Failure to do 
so may void all coupons presented for redemption. Only retail distributors 
of our products and those specifically authorized by us may present coupon 
for redemption. Any unauthorized application constitutes fraud. Coupon 
not transferable and void where prohibited, taxed or restricted. Offer limited 
to one coupon per purchase. Customer must pay any sales tax. Cash value 
i/20< Valid only in U.S.A. Mall to Coupon Redemption Office. P.O. Box 301. 


'alia only in 
se. IL 60901 

Limit - one coupon per pu rchase. Good only on 2.5-oz.-size stick. 



and landed in the adjacent circus 
grounds. After a game in which Kenne¬ 
dy had two homers, an Oakland scout 
proclaimed. “I’d pay $50,000 to have him 
right now." Kennedy never spoke with 
the man but says. “I’d know him. He’d 
be carrying a pad, and he’d be clean-cut. 
All those scouts look like golfers.” 

Kennedy finished the season as the 
Sporting News' first-team All-America 
catcher, but scouts still sensed that they 
had not seen all he could do. Occasion¬ 
ally sluggish, he developed pharyngitis 
late in the season and had his tonsils re¬ 
moved over the summer. Now he is com¬ 
pletely healthy for the first time in his 
college career. 

Kennedy also has a healthy outlook 
on life. “I love everything about this 
school,” he says, ‘in Arizona, people are 
more concerned about money. Here ev¬ 
eryone’s your friend. Tallahassee’s a very 
Southern town—they joke about it be¬ 
ing the poor part of Georgia. 

“I started out majoring in English and 
journalism, then I switched to business. 
It seemed more relevant. Now I’m not 
sure I like it. because of all the paper¬ 
work. I don’t think I’d want my father’s 
job—too many hassles. And I don’t want 
to be drafted by the Cubs. My brother 
Bob played in the Cardinal organization 
when my father was director of player de¬ 
velopment for the team. Nobody ever 
said anything to Bob, but he knew peo¬ 
ple were talking about him. I just want 
to make it to the big leagues and wind 
up with financial security. I guess that’s 
what everybody wants.” 

After the first five games this season, 
Kennedy was hitting .312. with five RBIs 
and three homers, and the Seminoles had 
a 3-2 record. When asked about his 
chances of breaking the major-college 
single-season home-run record of 23. set 
last year by Wyoming’s Bill Ewing in 52 
games, he says, “People really like hom¬ 
ers, don’t they? But home runs are just 
long fly balls. I’m more interested in 
RBIs. They’re a team statistic." 

His mother-agent Claire is familiar 
with this outlook. “When he calls, he just 
tells us who won and how the pitcher 
did,” she says. “We have to ask him. ‘Did 
you play. Terry?’ But we try to stay in 
the background. We allowed him to go 
away. We wanted him to have enough 
confidence to work on his own. We just 
hope he stays Terry.” 

So do the scouts, Claire, so do the 
scouts. END 
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“I WAS SCARED 
TO DEATH” 



Dotty Henschen had reason 
to worry. She was under fifty, yet 
phlebitis had struck twice. And 
her small hometown of Norwood 
had lost its only doctor. 

Other townspeople were 
concerned, too. 1 hey got together 
with their local banker and he 
arranged a loan to help build 
a clinic. 

Within 80 days, the clinic 
was built and had not just one, 
but two doctors. 

You can’t imagine how 
much more secure I feel]’ 


Mrs. Henschen says,“just knowing 
there’s a doctor handy.” 

The money that helped bring 
medical care to Norwood came 
from the bank deposits of people 
like you. And that’s just one 
example of how full-service banks 
serve to get things done. 

Your money in a bank 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION 


checking or savings account is 
there when you need it, in a safe, 
convenient place. But while it’s 
there, your bank puts it to work. 

By arranging money for home 
mortgage loans, building loans, 
school and hospital construction 
and hundreds of other uses, 
America’s Bankers are helping you 
change things I 
for the better. 








are 

lowest! 



Some low-tar cigarettes use 
artificial flavorings. Not Iceberg 100’s. 
Get Iceberg 100’s with only natural 
flavorings. A little tar, a lotta taste. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has 
Determined That Cigarette Smoking 
Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


skiing / Sam Moses 


A rcher Winsten is 72 years old. Ob¬ 
viously. he does not have as many 
goals in life as he once had. but one re¬ 
mains constant. In fact, it occupies his 
thoughts a lot from winter into spring: 
Winsten wants to win a gold medal in 
the giant slalom. Because there is no such 
thing as a Winter Olympics for septu¬ 
agenarians—even if there were, he would 
probably not enter it; he's that kind of 
man—Winsten races against much 
younger skiers. As young as. well, as 
young as 2Vi years old. 

Winsten. a film critic for the New York 
Post, enters NASTAR races at Hunter 
Mountain. 2'A hours north of New York 
City. For nine years now. skiers have 
been thrashing through giant slalom gates 
in NASTAR races held on intermediate 
slopes at ski resorts across the country. 

The NASTAR scoring system, copied 
from a French method, is ingenious, if 
imperfect. There are 76 U.S. resorts of¬ 
fering NASTAR, and they are divided 
into five regions. Early in the winter 
NASTAR holds a GS race in each re¬ 
gion to determine handicaps for the fast¬ 
est pair of skiers from each resort, who 
are called pacesetters. Only one skier, a 
gentleman named Chris Vala from Waits- 
ficld. Vt„ races in all five regions, and 
NASTAR uses him as a nexus to deter¬ 
mine the fastest pacesetter. This year the 
pacesetter turned out to be pro racer Ken 
Corrock. Corrock received a zero hand¬ 
icap. and the others earned handicaps 
which directly represent their percentage 
slower than Corrock. Although they may 
not have raced Corrock, they have raced 
Vala, and Vala has raced Corrock. This 
isn't nearly as confusing as it sounds, and 
it works. The pacesetter runs his resort's 
course the day of each race, and, using 
this pacesetter’s time and handicap. Cor- 
rock's suppositional time is mathemat¬ 
ically established. This time is called 
“par” and is the standard (NASTAR 
stands for National Standard Race). 
When each NASTAR entrant races, he 
earns a handicap—his percentage slow¬ 
er than par. 

The system is a bit like comparing foot¬ 
ball scores to show that Slippery Rock 
would beat Penn State by 50 points— 
and it doesn’t provide for inconsistencies 
such as a bad day for the pacesetter, 
which would raise par—but ski racing is 
a sport of hundredths of seconds, and 
hundredths don’t change percentages 


Making like 
a giant 
in slaloms 

The medals may be pins and the races 
easy, but everybody stars in NASTAR 

very much. If Jones from Sun Valley has 
a handicap of 50 and Smith from Sugar- 
bush has a 52, chances are Jones is fast¬ 
er than Smith. 

Resorts offering NASTAR all stage 
weekend races, and many have one or 
more races during the week—Devil’s 
Head in Wisconsin had nine NASTAR 
races a week. The entry fee is $3 ($2 for 
kids). Races start at 11 a.m. and are usu¬ 
ally over by 3. Skiers can earn gold, sil¬ 
ver or bronze medals, with performances 
weighted according to age and sex. For 
Archer Winsten to get a gold medal, he 
needs to lower his handicap to '35 from 
his present best of 57. (He’s also in a 
race of his own: to get a gold medal be¬ 
fore his 10-year-old grandson, who needs 
a handicap of 30.) As a plum, the two fast¬ 
est skiers from each region, in each of 
eight age/sex classes—a total of 80 rac¬ 
ers—get an expense-paid trip to Key¬ 
stone, Colo, for the NASTAR finals next 
week. 

There are some recreational skiers 
who see this whole NASTAR business as 
Mickey Mouse. These purists turn up 
their noses at NASTAR because they be¬ 
lieve it interferes with the purpose of ski¬ 
ing, which is enjoyment in a free way and 
not being organized into competitions, 
let alone having the slopes crowded with 
Walter Mittys. A purist may suggest that 
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NASTAR has a loi of cheek calling the 
awards “medals” when they are not med¬ 
als at all but small pins. To some, the skier 
who pins his NASTAR trophies to his 
jacket is like the person who plasters his 
car with bumper stickers. The NASTAR 
reaction is. who cares? 

Few NASTAR racers—and there have 
been more than 450.000 of them—will 
knock the program. Says one. ‘Tve been 
racing NASTAR a couple of years, and 
I’ve never felt like anyone was putting 
any pressure on me to join or become a 
racer. They’re just providing the oppor¬ 
tunity to do it if I want to. There’s no 
place else I can race. 1 don't care if the 
pins are cheap. Lots of people don't even 
claim the ones they win.” 

Tiny Bryce Mountain in Virginia’s 
Shenandoah Valley is one resort that is 
excited about having NASTAR. There 
are only three slopes at Bryce, and their 
names are appropriate to the area: Red¬ 
eye. White Lightning and Revenuers’ 
Run. Many of Bryce's skiers come from 
the South, and the atmosphere around 
the fireplace in the lodge is like that 
around the grease rack in Billy Carter’s 
gas station. 

It was at Bryce that the 2'/j-year-old. 
a little girl, raced a NASTAR giant sla¬ 
lom—with a pacifier in her mouth. And 
there is a plaque on Revenuers’ Run in 
memory of one Al Conrad, a NASTAR 
addict in his fifties who used to do noth¬ 
ing but practice turns all day long, try¬ 
ing to perfect his racing technique. (He 
died of a heart attack.) 

The major NASTAR sponsor is 
Schlitz, which has been with the program 
from its inception; others are Datsun, 
Bonne Bell and Pepsi-Cola. This year 
Datsun has been hosting one NASTAR 
race at each of 10 resorts; it is paying 
the entry fees of many participants. One 
of those resorts is Bryce, where 113 rac¬ 
ers competed that day. There was one 
lady in her forties whose last muttered 
words before she left the starting gate 
were, “I must be bananas.” Having thor¬ 
oughly psyched herself out, she fell in 
the second gate. Then there was a man. 
No. 113, who was asked, “Is that your 
age?” "No.” he replied, “1 was the I !3th 
to sign up. That’s how long it took my 
kids to talk me into this.” 

Afterward, the racers gathered at the 
bottom of the hill for the presentation of 
the pins: five gold, and 42 silver and 


bronze. At the ceremony—Bryce's idea, 
and not a universal NASTAR function— 
there was a lot of vigorous cheering and 
clapping of gloved hands: whup-whup- 
whup. It was cold, about 10°, and windy. 
Think what it takes to get 100 people, 
most of them losers, to stand still in 
weather like that, for a ceremony in 
which a few people receive a hokey pin. 
Enthusiasm! 

But that was Bryce. At Hunter, ranked 
seventh among resorts in the number of 
NASTAR entries it attracts, the racers 
are a different breed—more serious and 
less excited, fewer under 16 and over 30. 
let alone 40 and 50. At one Wednesday 
race during the January frigid spell, 
there were only 10 entrants. Seven of 
them won pins. 

Dick Brown, who heads the racing of¬ 
fice at Hunter, says, “Any skier who can 
make competent linked turns can run a 
NASTAR course. The turns are nice and 
round, and we try to create a rhythm to 
the gates: up. down. up. down. Some peo¬ 
ple are nervous at first, but it becomes a 
fun thing because it’s easy. Yet it’s ex¬ 
tremely satisfying. I’ve seen it happen a 
lot where a guy will come out and run 
one race, and then he gets hooked. There 
are a lot of frustrated racers out there.” 

Expert skiers, and certainly racers, 
might find the giant slaloms less than 
thrilling, but NASTAR officials point out 
that, while the courses are comfortable 
for intermediates, "Nobody can run them 
flat out, experts included.” “It’s a fan¬ 
tasy trip,” says one enthusiast. “Your 
arms are over the starting wand at the 
top and a guy goes, ’Racer ready: three, 
two, one, go!’ You feel the wind in your 
face, anticipate the gates, feel your edg¬ 
es cutting the snow_It’s a rush.” 

For a real rush, a few resorts 
occasionally have dual-gate NASTAR 
races—that is, simultaneous, head-to- 
head racing like the pros. But for the most 
part NASTAR is a very individual thing; 
the object is simply to lower your hand¬ 
icap, which is one reason NASTAR is at¬ 
tractive to. say. 50-year-old women with 
a predilection for psyching themselves 
out. Of course, NASTAR is not free of 
pressure from the ego-stroke element— 
what competition is?:—but the biggest 
strokes come from self-improvement, 
which is a whole lot more reasonable 
than getting satisfaction from beating 
someone. end 
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Good Old Faithful. Always got you 
where you were going. Always did it eco¬ 
nomically. A whole generation of Ameri¬ 
cans grew up with Old Faithful. And now, 
27 years and 33 million cars later, it's still 
a symbol of dependability and economy. 

Now there's a car that's just as reliable 
and economical as Old Faithful ever was. 
It’s New Faithful. The 1977 VW Rabbit. 
With engineering so advanced that auto¬ 
motive experts have hailed it as the kind 


Old Faithful. 








New Faithful. 


of car Detroit will be building in the 1980's 
The Rabbit has a new fuel injection sys 
tern, so it starts, up quick as a bunny. 
Springs like one, too. 0 to 50 m just 7.7 sec 
onds. The Rabbft also has advanced engi¬ 
neering features like negative steering roll 
radius to help maintain directional stabil 
ity m the event of a front-tire blowout, 
rock-and-pmion steering for more direct 
maneuvering and better road feel; and an 
independent stabilizer rear axle, low in 


unsprung weight, for better road holding. 

New Faithful lives up to Old Faithful's 
reputation for economy, too. Because it 
has fuel injection, you can use the most 
economical grade of gas * But you won't 
have to use it very often. Rabbit gets 37 
mpg on the highway, 24 in the city. (Thats 
EPA’s estimate for manual trans¬ 
mission. Your actual mileage 
may vary, depending upon your 
driving habits, your car's condi¬ 


tion and optional equipment.) 

Dependability and economy. That’s 
what Old Faithful gave a whole genera¬ 
tion of Americans. And that’s what New 
Faithful is giving a whole new generation 
of Americans. 

New Faithful. The 1977 VW Rabbit. 

Rabbit 



One of the new generation Volkswagens 
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DESIGN 
FOR SPORT 


Ju/e Campbell 


Now this is 
one way to 
traveiiight 

Frank Shorter has come up with running 
gear that is also dry, coo! and warm 


O n the flight that Frank Shorter took 
from his home in Boulder, Colo, to 
New York for last October’s New York 
Marathon, his seatmate, a running friend 
named Jim Lillstrom of AMF/Head in 
Boulder, asked where he could get com¬ 
fortable, functional shorts. “I can’t find 
them, either,” Shorter said, “and I need 
them for my new running gear shop. The 
best come from Europe, but only in lim¬ 
ited quantities, and they take months to 
get here.” As legend will soon have it, 
the pair simultaneously shouted, “Hell, 
let’s make our own!" 

The two were joined by another busi- 
nessman-cum-marathon runner. John 
Kubiak of Seattle, who designs and man¬ 
ufactures ski wear, and the three settled 
down to produce running clothes de¬ 
signed by runners for runners. 

Whether they be joggers or world-class 
competitors, runners have long been dis¬ 
satisfied with existing outfits. “My first 
lime on an international team I just took 
my Yale running jersey, a typical fishnet 
nylon top, and turned it inside out,” 
Shorter says. “I had someone sew the let¬ 
ters USA on it, and that’s what I wore, 
plus a pair of my old shorts.” Given a 
choice, runners prefer clothes made of 
“breathing" fabrics —those that let the 
body regulate its own heat and allow 
moisture to evaporate through a layer of 
ventilated fabric such as mesh or fish- 
continucd 



Taking it all in stride, lamed marathon man Shorter is suited up in his own racy running gear 



There 's a penny-pinching pocket for key or coin. 



Ventilation is the inside story on the jacket. 
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DESIGN FOR SPORT continued 



net. "Wicking.” as this process is called, 
helps keep a runner from getting wet and 
clammy. Weight is another concern. 
Shorter recalls one marathoner at the 
Munich Olympics who stayed up all night 
before the race, shaving milligrams from 
his shoes to make them lighter. Many 
runners are compulsive about carrying 
even an extra ounce. Think of it this way: 
a runner takes about 1.600 steps in a mile, 
so in a six-mile race he will take some 
9,600 steps. Being burdened by an extra 
ounce will, in effect, mean lifting 600 ex¬ 
cess pounds. 

After returning to their homes. Short¬ 
er and his associates set about imple¬ 
menting their midair inspiration, and by 
December were ready to order labels de¬ 
signed by Lillstrom from a poster depict¬ 
ing Shorter in full stride. Kubiak made 
patterns and samples in Seattle and sent 
them to Shorter for testing, and in Feb¬ 
ruary. Frank Shorter Running Gear made 
its debut at the Chicago Sporting Goods 
Show. The partners received $10,000 in 
orders within three days. 

“Most of them came from other run¬ 
ners who own their own shops,” says 
Shorter's wife Louise. “They came and 
looked, and sat right down to write their 
orders. They knew what they were look¬ 



High on a windy hill Jeanne Lillstrom. Lou Shorter and Cherrie Bridges run in all-weather suits. 


ing for. On the other hand, the large de¬ 
partment stores passed us by. They are 
not close to the sport and don't yet under¬ 
stand the special problems of runners.” 

Problems of weight and ventilation are 
solved in Shorter’s AW50. an all-weath¬ 
er suit (50 stands for 50-50, /.e., unisex) 
made of tough but lightweight down- 
proof nylon, such as is used in ski cloth¬ 
ing. The jacket weighs eight ounces, the 
drawstring pants, which do not creep up 
or bind around the leg. weigh 5.92. Fine, 
tightly-woven fabric of this quality stays 
soft and will not stiffen even in freezing 
temperatures. 

Shorter, who runs 120 miles a week, 
sometimes trains at 10° below zero and 
recommends that in such weather one 
wear several layers under the AW50: long 
underwear, a turtleneck and a warmup 
suit. And he suggests wearing a wool cap 
under the detachable hood of the jacket, 
which also has a built-in face flap to cov¬ 
er the mouth. As the runner moves he 
may generate enough heat to soak the 
two inner layers of clothing, but mois¬ 
ture will wick out through the ventilated 
fishnet fabric on the back of the jacket. 
The suit, which costs $47.50, is made in 
eight colors; for road running it is best 
to wear one of high visibility. 

The sleeveless competition shirt called 
the Singlet GS26 (26 for the number of 
miles in the marathon) was designed for 
the sort of hot, humid weather Shorter 
encountered when he trained in Gaines¬ 
ville, Fla. Soft, lightweight nylon tricot 
across the upper chest and around the 
armholes prevents chafing, though for 
added protection Shorter still tapes his 
nipples. Fishnet around the torso helps 
totally ventilate the shin. The Singlet, 
which costs $9.50, weighs 3.04 ounces. 

The shorts are probably the lightest 
made in the U.S. According to one run¬ 
ner. “It feels like I’m not wearing any¬ 
thing,” but because, in this case, some¬ 
thing is a lot better than nothing, there 
are attached underpants. These eliminate 
the need for separate underwear and 
minimize discomfort and chafing. The 
Shorter Short SS455M is indeed three- 
quarters of an inch shorter than standard 
styles (here the 455M indicates the av¬ 
erage mile one has to run to achieve 
world-class time in the marathon). The 
shorts have a minuscule pocket with a 
Velcro closing, just large enough to car- 

continued 
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The physically fit 

deserve a shirt that physically fits. 



You work hord to keep your body in shape. 
You deserve a shirt that works hord to show it off. 

Brigade. A shirt built the woy the American 
mole is built. Trim, topered. Nicely proportioned. 


Your body isn't boggy, is it? Neither is Brigade. 
Armholes ore higher. Cuffs ore adjustable. 

Anyone who looks good in nothing is sure to 
look great in Brigade. 


Arrow 


DESIGN FOR SPORT n.nlinued 




Jack Nicklaus depends upon 
the right equipment to get the 
job done well. The right 
equipment makes the 
difference in many things... 
yards of difference. 

Murray mowers specialize in 
yards of difference. The full 
line of walking mowers, riding 
mowers, tractor mowers and 
tillers reflects significant 
features—sturdy construc¬ 
tion, maneuverability, easy 
maintenance and reliability. 
Good equipment makes yards 
of difference. 

IIB 




Look for the Jack Nicklaus tag on the full line of Murray mowers at your dealer's, or write 

THE MURRAY OHIO MFG. CO., BRENTWOOD,TENN. 37027 


ry a key or a dime for a phone call if one 
is not obsessive about the extra weight. 
Men's shorts weigh 3.2 ounces, and for 
summer running the combined weight of 
the shorts. Singlet and a pair of I O-ounce 
shoes adds up to slightly more than a 
pound—without a key or dime in the 
pocket, that is. The women's shorts, 
which are slightly modified for better fit. 
weigh 2.24 ounces. Each costs $9.75. 
There is also an assortment of colored 
Shorter Running Gear T shirts made of 
100% cotton, which go for $4.50 each. 
And Shorter doesn’t stop here. “We're 
even into socks now.” he says, “from 
wool to pure cotton and cotton with Or¬ 
ion. We agreed not to cut corners, not 
even on socks. Ours are bulky and ab¬ 
sorbent. They're going to cost a little 
more, but they’ll be worth it." 

Because so many people have heard 
about the gear and have been trying to 
order by phone, the company has decid¬ 
ed to put out a catalog, but customers 
have to be on the spot to take advantage 
of the shop’s library specializing in books 
on jogging and training (for instance. The 
Athlete’s Foot). 

Shorter feels the shop is going to en¬ 
able him to concentrate on training for a 
full year, or year and a half, before the 
Moscow Olympics. “That's what other 
people do. Apart from running, zero.” 

Shorter, a lawyer, has checked out the 
effect of all this on his amateur standing. 
“I can’t let someone else pay me, and en¬ 
dorse things,” he says, “but the AAU has 
said that as long as I have the principal 
financial interest in the store and actu¬ 
ally work at it, it’s O.K. This has been 
done in other countries for years.” 

Given the look of the market, the 
chances that the store will do well enough 
to let him take off are O.K.. too. Run¬ 
ning is becoming virtually the U.S. na¬ 
tional amateur sport. 

Lillstrom. whose title on the firm’s 
board of directors is “Prince,” is an ex¬ 
ample of someone now hooked on run¬ 
ning. “I’d always considered myself to 
be a weekend athlete." he says. “But even 
a casual athlete can’t limit his exercise ex¬ 
clusively to weekends because he’s going 
to end up not being able to get out of 
bed on Monday. I didn't understand this 
until I was 30 or 31 years old. Then it 
finally dawned on me why I wasn’t en¬ 
joying skiing as much, and why I was get¬ 
ting beaten at tennis. I wasn’t fit. So two 
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years ago I began running to stay in shape 
for skiing and tennis. 

“But running quickly became an end 
in itself. Last summer I played tennis just 
twice. Instead of playing in tennis tour¬ 
naments, I entered a 10,000-meter race, 
two marathons and a 15.7-mile hill climb. 
Even so, it didn’t occur to me until the 
end of the year that running was my 
sport. It is the kind of thing people take 
up to test themselves, the way people en¬ 
ter local tennis or handball tournaments, 
or NASTAR, if they’re skiers. 

“If one jogs regularly, whatever the 
weather, he will enjoy himself that much 
more. And eventually, for guys like me, 
running becomes a drug. We absolutely 
must have that 'running fix’ or we hate 
ourselves. I can’t think of anything I en¬ 
joy more than getting up on a nice crisp 
morning and going out 'cruising.’ When 
I was training last summer in Boulder 
for my second marathon. I used to just 
take off straight up Flagstaff Mountain 
in a pair of running shoes and shorts and 
a jock, that’s all. I felt like an animal. It’s 
a nifty feeling. You do a little rock climb¬ 
ing, run through streams—it’s called fart- 
lek in Swedish, speed-play, a jaunt in the 
woods.” 

As for Shorter’s running, he now 
works eight hours a day. but at odd times. 
“I set my work schedule around my train¬ 
ing.” The whole store, in fact, is geared 
to running. The employees work out their 
hours among themselves so they can all 
get their training in. A typical day in 
Boulder: salesperson and marathoner 
Cherrie Bridges runs to the shop. Short¬ 
er runs to the bank. New partner and 
Comptroller Rob Yahn runs to Shorter’s 
house, while hill-runner Charlie Vigil 
runs the shop. Even Louise Shorter takes 
time from sewing and modifying sam¬ 
ples to run about five miles a day. There 
is a locker/shower room for everyone to 
clean up in after all this. “It’s the first 
thing we put in.” says Shorter. “Even be¬ 
fore the cash register.” 

Being participants in the sport, the 
group knows the gear better than any¬ 
one else. They all test the clothes that Ku- 
biak makes, and everyone runs in every¬ 
thing. The board members even have 
business meetings on the hoof. 

“That’s a good time to talk to Short¬ 
er,” says Lillstrom. But he adds, “After 
seven miles, usually Frank is doing all 
the talking.” end 
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While Boomtown Atlanta grows in splendiferous ways, 
Sportstown Atlanta attempts to 
outgrow its shabby reputation by ROB BLO 















































































































































LOSERSUILLE continued 


jjj^fcit cannonball coming through the 
stained-glass window!” cries noted sports 
mogul Ted Turner. He is referring to a 
siege-of-Atlanta scene in Gone With 
the Wind. “I’m tired of that stuff! Yan¬ 
kees think all this city does is get burned! 



The Braves' Ted Turner (left) is suspended, while the Flames Keep Cliff Fletcher in suspense. 


Let’s bum some Yankees! Let’s... 

As he talks. Turner is going down the 
buffet line, waving a plateful of salad, in 
the Omni Club in Atlanta’s lavish new 
Omni coliseum-hotel-shopping center 
complex. The other pre-hockey game 
diners chuckle and nudge each other. 
They seem appreciative, but not entirely 
convinced. Neither Yankees nor local 
folks cat) be faulted for seeing Atlanta as 
a city forever being burned in sports. 

Although it is only the 14th largest 
marketplace in the country, and although 
its sole nationally known team before 
1966 was the Georgia Tech football Yel¬ 
low Jackets, Atlanta now has within its 
city limits four big-league franchises— 
one less than New York but one more 


than Boston. In fact, the city's economic 
boom of the ’60s and early ’70s was large¬ 
ly founded on the status conferred by the 
baseball Braves, football Falcons, basket¬ 
ball Hawks and hockey Flames. But the 
teams themselves have almost every year 
been either financial or competitive 
dogs—or both. So much money and so 
many games have gone up in smoke that 
Atlanta’s own sports pages have taken 
to calling the city “Losersville. U.S.A.” 
It will be a neat trick if Atlanta manages 
to avoid losing at least one of its pro¬ 
fessional teams to some other municipal¬ 
ity. perhaps a Yankee one. 

This is especially embarrassing now¬ 
adays. With the nation's population and 
business shifting toward the Southeast, 
and the aforementioned GWTW pulling 
the biggest TV audience ever (until 
Roots, much of which was filmed in 
Georgia) and Jimmy Carter in the White 
House along with a horde of fellow Geor¬ 
gians, the eyes of the world are on At¬ 
lanta—Georgia's capital and the Deep 
South's big-league city. When Chairman 
Hua makes polite, or hostile, conversa¬ 
tion by asking how the Falcons are doing. 
President Carter may be tempted to lie 
for the first time. 

The unfortunate truth is, Atlanta may 
have taken on too many teams too soon. 
In a recent survey conducted by Phil¬ 
adelphia economist Bob McMahon, At¬ 
lanta ranked alongside Cleveland as the 
city with the worst attendance percent¬ 
age in pro sports. The Braves' attendance 
dropped from 1.5 million in 1966—year 
one—to 535,000 in 1975, and the Fal¬ 
cons’ average attendance fell almost 
20,000 from 1966 through 1976. "Over- 
sportsed” is a term heard these days in 
the city. If someone had come through 
town in the ’60s selling memberships in 
the Holy Roman Empire, Atlanta might 
have signed up for one of those, too. 
When the Hawks arrived from St. Louis 
in 1969 the Atlanta Journal said in an ed¬ 
itorial, “For a moment, we felt like a wife 
whose husband has brought her home 
300 pounds of bass, and no deepfreeze. 
'What are we going to do with all these 
teams?' we felt like saying.” But the 
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editorial went on to welcome the Hawks. 

Then, three years later came the 
Flames, creatures of NHL expansion. 
Civic-minded persons are still fighting to 
lay off all of those fish. Not long ago At¬ 
lanta Mayor Maynard Jackson and Geor¬ 
gia Governor George Busbee called in 
the city’s most prominent business lead¬ 
ers and prodded them to have their com¬ 
panies buy $750,000 worth of expense- 
account hockey tickets for this season. 
So far all that money has been pledged— 
$25,000 of it. astonishingly enough, was 
put up by the Flames players, on their 
own initiative. Some of the Flames have 
even indicated a willingness to accept sal¬ 
ary reductions. When athletes start sac¬ 
rificing their own money, you know 
things are perilous. 

A great many Atlantans, however, fall 
back on hopeful assertions like, “Well, 
you know Coca-Cola isn’t going to let 
this town lose any teams," and “Having 
the President from around here isn’t go¬ 
ing to hurt us. you know.” (Actually the 
only professional sport President Carter 
seems to care anything about is stock- 
car racing.) The one person really firing 
any cannonballs or flinging any fish at 
the enemy, whoever he may be, is the en¬ 
ergetic Turner. 

Since buying the Braves a year ago, 
the peripatetic Turner has operated non¬ 
stop. He has ridden in a pregame ostrich 
race. He has run out and embraced home- 
run hitters at the plate. He has scattered 
scrip on the field for selected fans to gath¬ 
er up against the clock and then redeem 
for cash. There may be a certain daytime- 
TV vulgarity about Turner’s promotions, 
but last year they increased attendance 
by 52% (to a still-low 812,000). He has 
also greatly improved the Braves on pa¬ 
per. shelling out enough money to sign 
free agents Andy Messersmith and Gary 
Matthews and to acquire Relief Pitcher 
Mike Marshall from Los Angeles and 
slugger Jeff Burroughs from Texas. “I’m 
just one of the guys," he says. “I tell them, 
‘I don’t want to talk to any agents. If 
you and I were going fishing you wouldn’t 
send over an agent to find out what kind 
of beer to bring, would you?' ” 


Turner also owns the UHF station that 
carries most of Atlanta's televised sports 
and an outdoor advertising company. He 
has helped keep the Flames going with 
sizable loans, and in January he assumed 
enough of the Hawks’ staggering debts 


pursuit of free agent Matthews. No one 
has derived so much mileage from 
Kuhn's disapproval since the author of 
Ball Four. Atlantans rallied heartily, or 
frantically, around the only owner in 
town who puts out for them. Mayor Jack¬ 
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Mike Storen (left) wants to shake up the Hawks; Rankin Smith's Falcons are shaky enough 


to take over controlling interest in that 
club. Unlike his lodge brothers. Turner 
doesn’t claim to know much about base¬ 
ball. basketball or hockey. So, accompa¬ 
nying him into the Hawks’ front office 
was an entirely new element for the team 
in Atlanta—a good basketball man. For¬ 
mer ABA Commissioner Mike Storen 
runs the Hawks for Turner as president 
and general manager. Storen has already 
shaped up the members of the Hawks’ of¬ 
fice staff, some of whom “ weren’t nec¬ 
essarily coming to work in the morning,” 
he says. 

Turner’s biggest coup, however, was 
his recent one-year suspension from 
overt baseball activity by Commissioner 
Bowie Kuhn for excessive eagerness in 


son and other civic leaders carried a par- 
don-Turner petition of 10.000 signatures 
to a conference with Kuhn, who at the 
time had yet to declare when the sus¬ 
pension would begin and was already 
saying he might reduce it to half a year. 
When Kuhn ignored that petition, the 
Braves’ board of directors went to court 
for an injunction against the suspension. 
Turner is reveling in the controversy; in 
truth, he is committed to spending the 
summer away from baseball anyway, sail¬ 
ing the yacht Courageous in the Amer¬ 
ica’s Cup trials. 

“Don’t you think you’re spreading 
yourself too thin?" a reporter asked Tur¬ 
ner the other day. 

“Oh hell, yes.” he answered happily. 

continued 
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Driving 
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Turner seems to rejoice in desperate 
situations. “It’d be easier to get Hitler 
elected President of Israel than to bring 
the Hawks back!” he cries along the buf¬ 
fet line. “But we’re going to do it. I 
wouldn't’ve taken over the Confederate 
Army until we were on the steps of the 
courthouse at Appomattox!" 

Tom Cousins, an Atlanta real estate 
developer who sold his interest in the 
Hawks to Turner, recalls that one day he 
walked into Turner’s office "and his 
whole face was a scab. I said. ‘What in 
the world happened to you?’ He pulled 
a baseball out of his desk drawer. It was 
covered with blood. What had happened 
was that he'd had all these events be¬ 
tween the Braves and the Phillies before 
a game, dribbling a basketball around the 
bases and things. The last event was roll¬ 
ing a baseball from base to base with your 
nose. None of his players wanted to do 
it. So he did it. And the ball apparently 
got off in some gravel.... He beat the 
Phillie guy hands down." 

It’s going to take a lot of hard-nosed 
rooting to turn the Atlanta sports situ¬ 
ation around. The Braves have a long 
way to go from last year’s sixth-place fin¬ 
ish. The Hawks are struggling out of last 
place in their division. The Flames are 
one of hockey’s youngest teams, and 
while they show promise and should 
make the Stanley Cup playoffs, they are 
not quite the Montreal Canadiens. The 
Hawks are likely to cost their investors 
over a million dollars this season, and 
the Flames the same. And the Falcons— 
the most groaned-about organization of 
all—declined to give Joe Thomas, who 
rebuilt the Baltimore Colts, enough con¬ 
trol over the operation to entice him into 
their front office as general manager, set¬ 
tling instead for retired Quarterback 
Eddie LeBaron, who had been out of 
football for 13 years. 

Atlanta has dynamism like Boston has 
beans. It bristles with downright Kubla 
Khanian new hotels, jut-jawed new of¬ 
fice buildings, diverse and fancy new 
places to drink, eat, shop, get your shoes 
shined toplessly and listen to live music. 
How can such a town’s sports have be¬ 
come so deflated? 

One thing to bear in mind is that while 
Boomtown Atlanta is too substantial to 
be called a bubble, it does enfold a num¬ 
ber of vacant spaces. There are literal 


holes at the core of Atlanta—the Un¬ 
derground. for instance. Years ago. a 
stretch of downtown was developed 
along a viaduct built over railroad tracks, 
leaving a sub-street-level cavity that for 
decades was a murky refuge for winos. 
In the ’60s this pocket of the past was 
transformed into a manifold arcade of 
restaurants, souvenir shops and niteries. 
For a time Underground Atlanta was a 
cavern bustling with street life; lately, 
however, locals say that they leave it to 
"the tourists and the muggers.” 

The first one of those Hyatt House Re¬ 
gency hotels with the lobbies that go 
straight to the roof was built in Atlanta. 
People have committed suicide by jump¬ 
ing from their floors to the lobby. Now 
subway tunnels are being dug downtown. 
A city like, say, Cincinnati is what it is— 
chunky, uninfected. Atlanta has these in¬ 
teresting recesses. 

And it currently is in a big recession. 
The impressive skyline, as chockablock 
as it looks, is in fact something of a 
souffle. Although it can by no means be 
dismissed so flatly as Gertrude Stein dis¬ 
missed Oakland, there is less there than 
meets the eye. In the ’60s when Atlanta 
was the hottest growth town in the coun¬ 
try, too many office buildings, apartment 
houses and hotels were built. It will be a 
long time before all that space is filled. 
Some landlords are now offering a year’s 
free rent on a five-year lease to lure ten¬ 
ants from other buildings. At least one 
vaunted development complex would 
now be bankrupt if the banks holding 
the mortgage could afford to take over 
the burden of its deficit. 

The town’s real estate speculators are 
also sucking wind. Many of them invest¬ 
ed their big '60s profits in land lying far¬ 
ther and farther out in surrounding areas. 
When tight money and realism hit, the 
speculators were left holding big debts 
and wide-open spaces that nobody will 
be building on soon. This arrest in de¬ 
velopment also hit the construction in¬ 
dustry hard, and resulted in large-scale 
unemployment. 

Like its real estate boom, Atlanta’s 
sports boom required leaps into space. 
Mayor Ivan Allen began to construct a 
stadium in ’64 before he had a reliable 
commitment from a football or baseball 
team. Charles Finley, then in Kansas 
City, and the Bidw ill brothers of St. Lou¬ 
is had said they would deliver the A’s 
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and the fooibaJl Cardinals, respectively, 
but backed out. For a while it appeared 
that Atlanta might have a ghost stadi¬ 
um, with kudzu growing on the fences 
and the bums from Underground Atlan¬ 
ta sleeping in the dugouts. 

As the stadium began to take concrete 
form a number of teams did pay Allen 
court, but not too generous court. To get 
the Braves to move from Milwaukee be¬ 
fore the 1966 season, Allen agreed to pay 
their moving costs and any legal bills and 
also granted the team all the revenue 
from the stadium concessions. The NFL 
then saw that the AFL was about to en¬ 
ter Atlanta and slipped the Falcons into 
the city under the younger league’s nose. 
Unfortunately, the management that got 
the NFL franchise was hurriedly formed 
and turned out to be hollow. 

Rankin Smith, then president (since 
demoted) of Life Insurance Co. of Geor¬ 
gia, was a leading supporter of Univer¬ 
sity of Georgia football. (“President of 
the Bulldog Club," he says.) He had con¬ 
siderable inherited wealth and was big 
in civic affairs. He was also the former 
college roommate of Carl Sanders, then 
governor of Georgia and a leader in the 
sports-import movement. Smith recalls, 
“One evening the governor called and 
said, ‘Come out here, I’ve got to talk to 
you.’ I said, it’s rush hour.’ He said, ‘Be 
out here in five minutes.' I had no in¬ 
kling of what was going on. Got to the 
Governors’ Mansion, and they said I was 
to make a pitch to Pete Rozelle about get¬ 
ting an NFL franchise. They needed an 
individual who had a local identity and 
could afford to take on 51%. I tried to 
ask a few questions and got nowhere. 
They’d say, ‘You don’t have to worry 
about that.’ Little did I know.” 

“That’s an old story in this town,” 
says Atlanta saloonkeeper and maverick 
politico Manuel Maloof. “The power 
structure in this city always comes up 
with simplistic answers and tells people 
what to do." 

In the beginning, the Falcons, who 
have always made money, sold plenty 
of season tickets to corporations and to 
upper-class families who rode buses 
to the stadium from their private 
clubs, the wives in the same sort of 
dressy dresses and crisp corsages they 
wore to Tech games. But the Falcons 
have seldom played good football, and 
their management has rarely, if ever. 


made a move that was not criticized 
and second-guessed. 

Smith bungled at the outset when he 
signed his first head coach. He could have 
had Paul Brown. But an even bigger fig¬ 
ure—reportedly and presumably Vince 
Lombardi—said he would take the job. 
Then, after Smith had rejected Brown, 
the bigger figure changed his mind. Again 
Atlanta had come up empty. “I couldn’t 
go back to a man like Paul Brown and 
say, 'O.K.. I changed my mind. I’ll take 
you as my second choice,’ ” Smith ar¬ 
gues. So he signed Norb Hecker. a Lom¬ 
bardi assistant, even though Lombardi 
had told Smith that Hecker was not ready 
for a head coaching job. Lombardi turned 
out to be right. 

Hecker was followed by Norm Van 
Brocklin, who rebuilt impressively up to 
a point, but alienated his black players 
and the press with his high-handed ways. 
Van Brocklin called himself “a pinnacle 
of power that will never be toppled" and 
got pugnacious in press conferences. "If 
any of you guys wants to fight," he told 
one bemused gathering of scribes, “let’s 
stack furniture.” 

“Sometimes he could charm you right 
off the field,” says Smith. “But ... his 
human relations were nil." 

Meanwhile Smith’s president, a C.P.A. 
named Frank Wall, was making stylish 
gestures like throwing a copy of the At¬ 
lanta Constitution at the feet of one of 
its writers, spitting on it and saying, 
“That’s what I think of your story." 

Smith himself once tried to give the 
team a pep talk. "I've only been to the 
dressing room once,” he admits. “I’d had 
a few beers, I guess. I wasn’t drunk, but 
it was bad enough that I’d had a few 
beers. I went down and cussed out all 
the players. I haven’t been back since.” 

Smith says the Atlanta media give him 
such a hard time because "they’ve never 
been able to get my goat. And that burns 
them.” But last season Smith character¬ 
istically allowed himself to be drawn into 
a halftime radio interview with Journal 
sports columnist Ron Hudspeth and de¬ 
livered a loud foolish tirade against Hud¬ 
speth and his paper. 

"My kids read about me." Smith sighs, 
“and they say. ‘Is that my dad?’ ” He 
says the only reason he puts up with the 
abuse he gels as the Falcons’ owner is so 
he can pass the business on to his sons. 
One of them. Rankin Jr., 29. recently re¬ 


placed Wall as club president, with Wall 
becoming vice-president in charge of 
finance. “We need leadership," says 
Smith Sr. Unfortunately, the void does 
not appear likely to be filled soon. 

As for the Hawks and the Flames, 
when they came along they were thrown 
into a gaping hole. Tom Cousins owned 
vacant acres in downtown Atlanta, where 
railroad yards had thrived in the days 
when Union Station was the city’s eco¬ 
nomic and geographical heart. Cousins 
wanted to protect his investment against 
central-city decay, so he brought in NBA 
and NHL teams and built the Omni—a 
futuristic arena without a bad seat—for 
them on this property. 

"My whole and sole reason for ever 
getting involved in sports in the first place 
was real estate reasons,” Cousins says. 
Until the last few months, when the 
financial drain forced him to dispose of 
his interest in the Hawks and turn his per¬ 
sonal attention to the Flames, he put “not 
an average of 10 minutes a month" into 
either team. 

“When we bought the Hawks from 
Ben Kerner,” he says, "the organization 
was supposed to come intact. But I found 
out that Kerner himself had really been 
running this organization he'd told me 
about. I'd never seen a pro basketball 
game myself. The only guy I'd ever heard 
of was Wilt Chamberlain.” 

In St. Louis, the Hawks had been pe¬ 
rennially strong. In Atlanta, they have 
been below .500 six years out of nine, 
and this season will make it seven of 10. 
They tried to build around Pete Mara- 
vich, but later traded him for draft choic¬ 
es that were supposed to turn the fran¬ 
chise around. Then they let the ABA's 
Denver Nuggets take those draftees, Da¬ 
vid Thompson and Marvin Webster, 
away from them. The city has not for¬ 
given the Hawks for failing to sign 
Thompson and Webster. "The press nev¬ 
er misses a week but what they mention 
that,” says Cousins. “They’ll say, ‘Tur¬ 
ner may buy the Hawks (who didn’t sign 
Thompson and Webster).’ They must 
have mentioned it a thousand times." 

The Flames, a hustling, competitive 
team in a sport Atlanta doesn’t know 
enough about to expect much of. have en¬ 
joyed a more sympathetic press and in 
fact have drawn well, everything consid¬ 
ered. Significantly, the Flames, unlike the 
Falcons and the pre-Storen Hawks, be- 
continued 
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gan with an experienced hockey man as 
president and genera! manager. Cliff 
Fletcher, who learned his hockey from 
Sam Pollock in Montreal and later from 
Scotty Bowman in St. Louis. Fletcher's 
first move was a public-relations coup. 
He hired Boom Boom Gcoffrion. the for¬ 
mer Montreal star, as the Flames coach. 
and Geoffrion's rapid Gallic monotone 
helped sell the game. If it weren’t that 
pro hockey everywhere is in terrible 
financial snape, the Flames would be 
something of a success story, As it is. 
though, they have already lost Cousins 
and seven other investors roughly $5 mil¬ 
lion. They're averaging 9.900 spectators 
a game, down from a high of 14.153 in 
1973-74. their second season in Atlanta, 
but need an average of 13.000 to break 
even. And his real estate debts being what 
they are. Cousins has no real estate prof¬ 
its to cover his sports losses, whereas Tur¬ 
ner can write off his sports losses against 
his TV and billboard profits. With his em¬ 
pire in trouble. Cousins now refuses to 
pose for pictures. 

At any rate, all four of the city’s sports 
operations have in one sense or another 
been stopgaps. Too little informed effort 
having been put into making them fix¬ 
tures. they have themselves become gaps, 
soaking up money and leaving the city’s 
sports fans wondering why they should 
support losing teams. 

It is not as though Atlanta is historically 
a bad sports town. From 1904 to 1966 
Tech’s football teams under Head Coach¬ 
es John Heisman. William A. Alexander 
and Bobby Dodd were to Atlanta what 
the plays of Aeschylus. Sophocles and 
Euripides were to ancient Athens. Tech 
kept producing national powers studded 
with All-Americas while priding itself on 
high academic standards and a gentle¬ 
manly approach to the game. Tech’s fight 
song. I'm a rambling wreck from Geor¬ 
gia Tech and a hell of an engineer , 
sprang to Atlanta-area children’s lips as 
readily as Dixie or Jesus Loves Me. 

Along about the time the big-league 
teams came in. however, the Yellow 
Jackets coincidentally lost their magic. 
The school that was inclined to consider 
itself too good for the Southeastern Con¬ 
ference—and went so far as to resign 
from the SEC in 1964 on grounds of ac¬ 
ademic incompatibility—became medi¬ 
ocre on the playing fields. Atlantans now 


buy Falcon season tickets, try to find 
neighbors who w ill use them, and whoop 
it up for the Junkyard Dogs of the Uni¬ 
versity of Georgia. 65 miles away in Ath¬ 
ens. The void left by the fading of Tech's 
White and Gold mystique might be filled 
by an exciting Falcon team, but the Fal¬ 
con management seems content to keep 
a football-hungry town scraping along at 
a bare subsistence level. 

Atlanta loved baseball in the old days, 
too. Minor league baseball. "I always 
wanted to grow up." says a former At¬ 
lanta newsman, ‘‘so I could come to At¬ 
lanta and ride the trains and cover the 
Crackers. Then 1 grew up and both of 
them were gone." Down through the 
years the Crackers were one of the win- 
ningest teams in the minors. Start talk¬ 
ing sports with anyone who was raised 
in Atlanta, and before long he is likely 
to reminisce about old Poncey. as the 
Crackers' now-demolished Ponce dc 
Leon park was called. 

Eddie Mathews was a Cracker. He 
once hit a ball all the way to the top 
branches of the big magnolia tree on the 
crest of the center-field hill. The Crack¬ 
ers also had luminous oldtimers like 
Dixie Walker. Hugh Casey and Whitlow 
Wyatt. And Ralph (Country) Brown, 
who roamed the center-field hill in such 
legendary fashion he didn’t need to make 
it to the big leagues. And Bob (Der Tag) 
Montag and Ebba St. Claire and Gene 
Verble. It gives townspeople a sense of 
identity to have heroes that the rest of 
the country never heard of. 

For a big game the Crackers would 
draw 12.000. which meant fans would 
be standing all around the arc of the out¬ 
field. which merged into the countryside. 
Up on the hill beyond the right-field sign¬ 
boards was a railroad track. You would 
sit out in the left-field seats betting on 
what the next pitch was going to be and 
people would tell you stories. 

“Saw a man hit a ball traveled 400 
miles here once.’’ 

“Did?” 

“Yeah. Hit it all the way up to the 
tracks there, landed in a train that went 
to Memphis.” Sometimes the trains 
would stop there so the engineer and the 
brakeman could watch the game. Now 
jets fly a couple of miles over the heads 
of fans in sterile, circular Atlanta-Fullon 
County Stadium (no nickname) and no¬ 
body even waves. When the Crackers left 


and the tax-supported Braves arrived, it 
was like asking people to trade a per¬ 
fectly good old pickup truck and a whole 
lot of money for a new Maserati that 
wouldn't run. 

The Braves did win the National 
League West one year. 1969. but they 
looked bad while losing three straight to 
the Mets in the playoffs. Hank Aaron 
would hit a clutch double that stayed 
about seven inches off the ground for 400 
feet, but then some other Brave would 
throw the lead away with a dumb field¬ 
ing error. 

Aaron—thanks to Turner’s sense of 
what is symbolically important—is now 
a Braves executive, the director of play¬ 
er development, but he never liked play¬ 
ing in Atlanta. He chased Ruth’s record 
before sparse crowds, people figuring the 
chances of seeing the Braves blow one 
were considerably better than seeing 
Aaron hit one. Aaron even got death 
threats. When he went to the Milwau¬ 
kee Brewers two years ago. he told 
reporters it was nice to be back in the 
major leagues. 

That is just one of the embarrassing 
things Atlantans can look back on as they 
sit in Atlanta Stadium and reminisce. 
Braves fans ought to talk about the days 
when they had Aaron, the way Yankee 
fans do about the days when they had Di- 
Maggio. But the team and the fans 
weren’t good enough to establish an 
Aaron legend, except for memories of 
the hoopla and television on the night of 
his 7 1 5th. 

Then there was Richie (or Dick) Al¬ 
len’s point-blank refusal to play in 
Atlanta, popular hero Rico Carty being 
beaten up by Atlanta policemen, old 
favorite Eddie Mathews being fired 
as Braves’ manager and Constitution 
Sports Editor Jesse Outlar being shot by 
a mugger as he left the stadium after a 
Falcon game, 

No wonder people in Atlanta would 
rather talk about Ponce de Leon and the 
Crackers. "I was a batboy for the Crack¬ 
ers.” recalls Rankin Smith. “Handed bats 
to Johnny Hill and Prince Henry Oana. 
Before that, when I was 6. 7 years old. 

I used to go to the game with my 
chauffeur. I'd be the only white boy 
sitting in the right-field bleachers. That 
was back before the days of muggers. No 
one would bother me. You know what 
they'd get to chanting out there? I 
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don’t know whether you can say this 
now, but when they wanted a home run 
what they used to chant—the black 
bleachers were always full—was, 'Feed 
one to us niggers!’ ” 

Yes, sir. The old boys out in the seats 
along the left-field line used to call the 
seats across the park, with no sense of 
grinding irony, “the nigger bleachers." 
At least Atlanta Stadium can say it 
doesn’t have those. 

But it doesn’t have many black fans in 
it, either. The city’s population is more 
than 50% black. Mayor Jackson is black, 
and there are more black millionaires in 
Atlanta than in any other city. (One of 
them. Herman Russell, has had the op¬ 
portunity to lose money on investments 
in the Hawks and Flames.) Atlanta’s ear¬ 
ly ’60s city-too-busy-to-hate image has 
been dispelled as the city has matured 
into standard urban problems, but you 
see more racially mixed tables in Atlan¬ 
ta’s restaurants than in most cities. Some 
residents boast that there is more inter¬ 
racial socializing in Atlanta homes than 
anywhere in the country, and even when 
there is no Muhammad Ali fight in town. 
Atlanta’s avenues and lobbies may have 
the world’s highest concentration of 
black people who look like they must be 
TV personalities. Atlanta has a real, even 
if exaggerated, tradition of racial progres¬ 
siveness, just as it has a real, if currently 
suspect, sporting heritage. 

Yet, professional sports in Atlanta 
have so far been racially divisive. The 
Hawks had led their division the year be¬ 
fore they came to Atlanta, but with a 
nearly all-black lineup, and they averaged 
only 3,500 paying spectators in their first 
season in town. Maravich was drafted in 
1970 and paid a then-extraordinary sal¬ 
ary as an obvious white draw, but most 
of the black stars on the team resented 
it. Discord resulted, and before long 
blacks Joe Caldwell and Bill Bridges were 
gone. Maravich—partly, no doubt, be¬ 
cause of the difficult racial situation he 
had walked into—never did find himself 
in Atlanta, and then he was gone, too. 

Through it all the Hawks never drew 
well, and when the Flames were a box-of¬ 
fice hit in their first few years—doubling 
the Hawks’ attendance—people said it 
was because hockey is a white game. And 
Atlanta must be a redneck town. 

It’s true that people who grew up in 


the largely ice-free Atlanta area were un¬ 
likely to have a natural leaning toward 
hockey. They didn’t have as much of a 
leaning toward basketball as Charlotte or 
Louisville, but they had experienced it. 
at least on the high school level. Appar¬ 
ently they would rather watch a Cana¬ 
dian do something they only vaguely 
comprehended than watch a black Amer¬ 
ican do something they used to try to do 
through hoops nailed to their garages. 

“Well, why don’t the blacks support 
the Hawks, then?” white Atlantans are 
heard to grumble. (Interestingly enough. 
Cousins says the Hawks’ crowds are 
about 15% black, one of the lowest black 
percentages in the league. Storen says 
25%, one of the highest in the league. 
White Atlantans who stay away from 
Hawks games are likely to tell you 
that the percentage is as high as 60.) 
“And how about these black kids trying 
to get you to pay not to have the air let 
out of your tires when you park around 
the Omni?” 

A city with so many holes in it. 
pumped up with boosterism and spec¬ 
ulation. can ill afford to let noxious ra¬ 
cial fumes expand. But anybody who is 
about to write off Atlanta sports on ra¬ 
cial grounds ought to go to the wres¬ 
tling matches. At both the Omni and 
the 3,500-seat Municipal Auditorium, 
wrestling draws not only capacity crowds 
but also the most integrated audiences 
you will see anywhere. Integrated not 
only as to race but also as to age and 
sex. You will see young white men. old 
black women, black families of four, 
and white high school girls all slapping 
each other on the back and chatting 
and cheering for the good guys and boo¬ 
ing the bad guys whether bad or good 
be black or white. Somehow all those 
bizarre porcine figures flinging each oth¬ 
er in and out of the ring arouse the 
kind of transcendent affection that real 
sports are supposed to. “When we get a 
winning team in here,” says Storen, 
“people won’t care who they’re sitting 
next to.” 

As a matter of fact, the new Atlanta 
is not enough of a Southern town for 
many longtime residents’ tastes. Oh, it 
can be down-homey in flashes. You see 
a round-faced man in a hotel elevator 
who says, “It never ceases to amaze me 
the way these things operate. 1 don’t 
get to ride ’em much back home. We 


got one at the chemical company where 
I work, but it’s only three floors and 
there’s a sign tells you not to ride it un¬ 
less you got freight. Or a heart attack.” 
Or when a waiter drops a tray loaded 
with three or four big breakfasts be¬ 
tween two tables in the coffee shop of 
the Peachtree Plaza Hotel, the tallest 
hotel in the world, and the first thing any¬ 
body says is: "Bless your heart.” And 
then the hostess comes over and con¬ 
sults with everybody at both tables about 
the best ways of removing grits and 
syrup from rugs and moldings. 

But more and more, Atlanta is a town 
of regional headquarters for major cor¬ 
porations. “You have a tremendous 
amount of—for lack of another word— 
foreigners coming into Atlanta,” says 
Rankin Smith. “I mean Northerners. All 
the ethnic groups. And blacks off the 
farms. Try to find a native Atlantan." A 
good percentage of the hockey crowd, 
for instance, seems to be transplanted 
from old hockey cities. When the Bruins 
come to town, people hold up signs say¬ 
ing hello to the Boston TV station. The 
“foreigners” in Atlanta can’t be expect¬ 
ed to have much sentimental interest in 
Atlanta’s teams. And longtime residents 
haven’t gotten over their emotional in¬ 
volvements in Georgia Tech football and 
the Crackers. 

Another demographic consideration 
in Atlanta is that many of its citizens 
can afford to boat or hunt or play golf or 
tennis, rather than go into town and sit 
among a lot of sweaty hollering fans. 
Many other Atlantans can’t afford to buy 
tickets. There aren’t as many people be¬ 
tween these extremes as there are in most 
cities. Atlanta is a town of executives and 
poor people. Blue-collar people are tra¬ 
ditionally strong attenders of professional 
sports. Atlanta has a blue-collar gap. 

Gaps, gaps, gaps. All these gaps cre¬ 
ate anxiety, but they also breed new 
forms of life. In what other town could 
Ted Turner have flourished so broadly 
so fast? “At least all the gloom and doom 
makes people pay attention to Atlanta,” 
he says. “Either be the very best or the 
very worst, and people will always re¬ 
member you.” 

The night Turner was holding forth 
in the Omni Club, a dumpy man in a 
nice suit kept interrupting. For a while 
Turner indulged this man. then he start¬ 
ed listening to him. 

continued 
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LOSERSUILLE continued 



A 

Good 

Save 

In fact, the Sports Illustrated Library 
Cases, pictured above, are the best way 
to save and protect your copies of 
Sports Illustrated. They’re custom- 
designed for the magazine. Rugged. 
Handsome. Hold 26 issues. A perfect 
way to combat clutter and conserve 
space. Color: Navy blue with silver 
Sports Illustrated emblem. Prices; $4.25 
each: 3 for $12; 6 for $22. To order, just 
fill in and mail the coupon below. 

I-1 

To: Jesse Jones Box Corp. I 

P.O.Box 5120. Depl. St I 

Philadelphia. Pa. 19141 


Please send me_Sports Illustrated 

Library Cases. Prices: $4.25 each; 3 lor 
$12; 6 for $22. My check (or money order) 





Address 



City 

Slate Zip 

weeks for delivery. 

SIHJJI 




The man was saying he owned 157 cor¬ 
porations that grossed $ 1,640,000,000 the 
previous year. Yes, $1.64 billion. He 
was Earl Thomas, out of Ohio, and he 
was 56 years old. and his holdings, 
he claimed, included European soccer 
teams, the Columbus Owls (a minor 
league hockey team in Ohio) and the 
ground Madison Square Garden once 
stood on. He and his son and their at¬ 
taches were in town, he said, to buy the 
Flames. For cash. He’d been negotiating 
all day to buy them, he said, and it looked 
like the deal would go through, if he could 
lease the Omni building and the conces¬ 
sions along with the team. 

Turner gave Thomas a sampler of the 
Apple Jack Tobacco he was chewing. “I 
have an option to lease the Omni,” 
Turner said. 

“My lawyers say you don’t.’’ said 
Thomas. 

“Yes 1 do.” said Turner. 

“Well, I’ll take you to court then,” said 
Thomas. They were glaring at each oth¬ 
er nose to nose, both having a fine time. 

“And I’ll squash your tail, too!" cried 
Turner. “Hey, you’re not spitting. You’re 
swallowing. You’re tough. Earl!" 

"I told Boom Boom GeofTrion a min¬ 
ute ago.” Thomas said, “ ‘Tell those 
boys to play their hearts out, because 
there’s a short, bald, white-headed fat 
man up there who’s going to keep them 
in Atlanta.' ” 

Turner insisted that Thomas accom¬ 
pany him to his box. The son and the at¬ 
taches didn't seem to like the idea, but 
Thomas went anyway. “Here’s a fat cat!” 
Turner announced to the sizable crowd 
milling about in his box. “Remember. 
Earl, I was nice to you when I thought 
you were drunk. Last year Earl made— 
what was it. S164 million?” 

“You dumb bleep. $1.64 billion.” said 
Thomas amiably. He confided that he was 
moving his headquarters to Atlanta. He 
also predicted Fulton County was going 
to legalize pari-mutuel betting. 

“I don't know if that’s a good idea,” 
said Turner. “I’ll have to speak to the 
governor.” 

Thomas said it was a good idea and 
that he was going to be buying land 
around Fulton County where people 
could keep their racehorses. Neither he 
nor Turner was paying any attention to 
the hockey game. 

Turner sent word to Cousins that the 
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man who was talking about buying the 
Flames was in his box. Cousins hustled 
over, looking like a man who wouldn’t 
mind talking to a hockey buyer with 
$ 1.64 billion. 

“O.K.. Turner, where is this guy?” 
said Cousins. 

“He’s disappeared," said Turner. 
Thomas had gone off into the hockey 
crowd with his son and attaches. Cous¬ 
ins said he’d never heard of him. much 
less ever negotiated with him before. 

A few days later the story went out 
over the AP wire from Columbus, Ohio, 
that Thomas was out to buy the Flames. 
Cousins still hadn’t heard from him. It 
was a mystery. Maybe Thomas had dis¬ 
appeared into one of the gaps. Maybe a 
cannonball had hit him. It was a shame, 
if only because he and Turner had so 
much fun together. 

Currently, the city Sherman burned is 
promoting itself as "Atlanta, a city with¬ 
out a limit." To be sure. Atlanta is an al¬ 
most futuristic setting compared to the 
brown-shoe downtown of 10 or 12 years 
ago. Maybe all those glittering overheads 
and expectations create a vacuum that 
nature is bound to fill. But it takes more 
than a setting to produce sports teams 
that people will take to their hearts. 

“You’ve got to have a winner,” 
says Rankin Smith. "Turner can get out 
there and smile and ride ostriches all he 
wants to. but if he doesn't give the fans 
a winner he’s going to be the next Ran¬ 
kin Smith.” 

Tom Cousins admires the success of 
wrestling. “But that’s programmed.” he 
says. “How do you program sports?" The 
fact that you can't is what makes sports 
more interesting than wrestling. You can 
build them up. though, if you take them 
seriously, and don’t just use them as ur¬ 
ban-development stepping stones. 

If it is going to count on the new 
President for help. Growth City Atlanta 
might well reflect on two things he said 
in his Inaugural speech: "We have 
learned that ‘more’ is not necessarily 
'better,' ” and. “We can’t afford to do 
everything.” 

Then again, who knows? Maybe Pres¬ 
ident Carter will talk Chairman Hua into 
putting some money into the Flames. If 
not. ... Where are you, Earl Thomas? 
And watch out everybody, don’t stand 
next to that stained-glass window. end 









--— Ford Pihto. 

The best-selling small car 

- ^ a 4. y (wheelbases under 100 inches) 

in America. 




Ford Pinto 3-Door Runabout 


Check the facts: 

1. Low price plus ... Pintostarts 
out with a low price. But that low price 
includes a powerful cast-iron engine for 
climbing steep hills, passing quickly, 
and entering highways confidently. 
Pinto also has a wide track to help give 
it a comfortable, stable ride. And every 
Pinto has a sporty suspension system 
and rack-and-pinion steering for precise, 
responsive handling. 

2. Excellent mileage. 


3. Scheduled maintenance 
reduced 


* 353 . 


Ozf i 


27 : 


EPA estimates:.. 

mssion 2 73ailewilhout a* conditioning ooive< sine'ngand 
power brakes Ybur actual mileag? will vary deoendingonyour 
car s condition optional equipment and how and wmo you 
drive Calilornia and high altitude ratings loner 


• Over the past four years, more than 
75% of the scheduled maintenance 
requirements on Pinto’s 4-cylinder 
engine have been reduced or elim¬ 
inated. That’s an estimated reduction 
in costs of $353. 

• So today, the base Pinto's average 
scheduled service is estimated at only 
$186 for the first 50,000 miles. 

Based on Ford s Service Labor Time 
Standards Manual, a S13 50 labor rale and 
suggested retail parts prices in effect 8/31/76 



4. High resale value. 

Pinto consistently has high resale value. 
Compare Pinto's resale prices to Vega’s, 
for example: 

Used Car Retail Prices, January 1977 


MODEL 

YEAR 

VEGA 

PINTO 

Pinto 

Advantage 

1973 

$1,264 

$ 1.489 

$225 

J974 

$1,572 

$1,861 

$ 289 

1975 

$1,958 

$2,306 

$348 


Source National Average N AO A Used Car Guide 

It's easy to see why most small cars 
have a tough time beating Pinto’s built- 
in and lasting value. 

And more... 

• Durable and reliable 2.3 liter 
cast-iron engine. 

• Roomy, comfortable interior. 

• Exciting options. 

• Rugged unit-body construction. 

• The best rust and corrosion pro¬ 
tection system in Pinto’s history. 

• More than 5,500 Ford Dealers. 


3-Door Runabout 
with new all-glass third door 
and flip-up removable roof options. 


FORD 


When America needs 
a better idea. 

Ford puts it on wheels. 
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Was it raw talent? Clever strategy? Overwhelming desire? Or did the losers just self-destruct 
with fumbles, foul-ups and penalties? 

For a point of view that's sometimes surprising, sometimes controversial, but always 
downright informative...checkout SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. 

We don't have a crystal ball. But we do have the best sports writers, reporters, editors 
and photographers in the business. People who knowsports-and sports people—cold. 
Insiders who take you inside. 

That’s why you get so much more out of sports in SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. So much 
more out of the previews, interviews, predictions, postmortems and fascinating sports 
profiles SI brings you every week. So much more than the who-did-what approach of local 
newspapers. 

Because SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gives you the how and the why of sports.The 
stories-behind-the-stories, thestrategies-behind-the-plays, the brains-behind-the-muscle 
of the men who make the games you watch so exciting. That’s what SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED's all about. 

Start enjoying it all.The writing that's vivid. The photography that's alive.The Sports 
Experience without equal. Have SPORTS ILLUSTRATED delivered to you weekly. 

To subscribe now, just call toll free. 

CALL 800-621-8200 


(IN ILLINOIS 800-972-8302) 



(IT’S A WHOLE LOT MORE THAN SPORTS HEADLINES) 


TIME & LIFE BUILDING, 541 NORTH FAIRBANKS COURT. CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


















A roundup of the week March 7-March 13 


PRO BASKETBALL — With Rudy Tcimjanovich waring 
j total of 100 poinis. Houston won four straight to 
most ahead of Washington and take over first plate 
in the Central Division for the first tunc since Jan 

28. Cleveland dropped two games and continues to 
lose ground about as fast as San Antonio makes it up 
The Spurs stretched their winning streak to six as 
George (iervin scored 24 and 29 points in wins over 
Cleveland 1106-1001 and Phoenix (122-1 IS) The Suns. 
playolT finalists last year, have lost 12 in a row and 
arc mired in last in Ihe Pacific, seven games behind 
fourth-place Seattle, which won three of four. Still 
without Bill Walton. Portland lost three times and fell 
four games behind division-leading Los Angeles. One 
of the Trail Bla/cr defeats was a 108-104 setback in 
New York in which the Kmcks' Earl Monroe scored 
24 points, plus two more for Portland As time ran 
out. Ihe Pearl shot a 10-foot jumper through the 
wrong hoop Although the basket had no bearing on 
the outcome of the game, the NBA conducted an in¬ 
quiry into the incident because the shot affected the 
point spread Monroe subsequently was cleared of any 
wrongdoing Denver's David Thompson outgunned Jul¬ 
ius Erving 40-38. but Philadelphia prevailed 129-125 
in double overtime. 

BOWLING—Top-seeded DICK RITGER of River Halls. 
W’ix.. 38. won his 18th PBA title and SI4.000, defeating 
Pete Couture 227-196 in the AMF Pro Classic in Gar¬ 
den City. NY 

BOXING-JOSE CUEVAS retained his WBA welter¬ 
weight title, knocking out Miguel Campanino of Ar¬ 
gentina in the second round in Mexico City. 

DARTS- Tltirty-cight-year-old Rick Wobensnnth. of Pit¬ 
man, N.J.. won the ninth annual U S Open and S3.S00 
m Ven York 

GOLF—ANDY BEAN celebrated his 24th birthday by 
shooting a final-round 72 to win $40,000 and his first 
tournament, the Doral Eastern Open in Miami. Lead¬ 
ing from stan to finish. Bean triumphed with an II- 
under-par 277. one stroke ahead of David Graham. 

GYMNASTICS-Scvcntcen-year-old KATHY JOHN 
NON of Shreveport. La and MITSUO TSUKAHARA 

29. the Japanese Olympic veteran, won the American 
Cup competition in New York. 

HOCKEY NHL Off the ice. President Clarence Camp¬ 
bell announced the formation of a fact-finding com¬ 
mittee to investigate the possibility of a merger with 
the WHA On the ice. the 18 teams settled down to the 


hard jockeying for playoff positions In ihe Adams Di¬ 
vision. Buffalo is tied with Boston in the battle for lirst 
place—and the accompanying bye in the opening round 
of Ihe playoffs—by sweeping three games, including a 
3-1 triumph .it Philadelphia Toronto also won at Phil 
adclphia. 4-2. then rescued a 2-2 tic with Montreal on 
Boric Salming's goal with 1:46 to play and routed De¬ 
troit 6-0 as Mike Palmateer posted his fourth shutout 
Winless m two games. Montreal recovered quickly by 
pasting Colorado 7-1 and Chicago 5-1. as leading scor¬ 
er Guy Laflcur picked up eight assists Pittsburgh. 42 
points behind the Canadicns in the Norris non-raw 
clinched a playoff spot by taking three games, its long¬ 
est win streak of the season. Philadelphia remained four 
points ahead of Ihe second-place Islanders in the Pat¬ 
rick. where the real playoff battle was the struggle for 
third place—and a Stanley Cup berth—between At- 
lanta and the New York Rangers. The Flames w hipped 
the Rangers 6-J in Atlanta to open a four-point lead, 
then extended it to six points by embarrassing Ihe Rang¬ 
ers 5-3 the next night at Madison Square Garden St. 
Louis seems assured of a playoff spot in the Smylhe. 
but only 10 points separate second-place Chicago from 
last-place Colorado, the Black Hawks were lading fast, 
too. losing throe games by a combined score of 17-2. 

WHA Winnipeg's Anders Hcdberg scored two goals, 
raising his league-leading total to 57. as the Jets beat Cal¬ 
gary 4-1 Frank Hughes' third goal gave Phoenix a 7-6 
overtime defeat of San Diego, the Mariners' I2lh straight 
game without a victory. Western Division leader Hous¬ 
ton downed Edmonton 5-3 and Cincinnati 5-0 to ex¬ 
tend its home-ice winning streak to 17 games and tls 
lirsi-place lead to 12 points over Winnipeg. In the East. 
Quebec's Real Cloutier scored his seventh hilt trick of 
the season as the Nordiques whipped Phoenix 9-2: 
Cloutier has S3 goals and 61 assists for 114 points, tops 
nr ihe league. Ctncrmw/ bear Edmamorr }-) sm> i •?>- 
gary 9-2 to remain four points ahead of Indianapolis in 
the battle for second place 

HORSE RACING-COINED SILVER |$I4) and Rl 
THIE'S NATIVE 156.80) won the 26th Florida Derby, 
run in two divisions for the first time. Coined Silver. 
Buck Thornburg up. look the lirst division of the I Si¬ 
mile lest for 3-year-olds in l:48*/». and Rulhie's Native, 
with Craig Pcrret riding, was timed in I SO'A 

With Jean Cruguct up. SEATTLE SLEW, last year s 
top 2-year-old. became an even hotter Kentucky Derby 
favorite after winning Hialeah's seven-furlong Flamingo 
Hopeful in a track record 1:20%. 

TUDOR IAMBOLRINE15521. Angelo Irosclair tn the 


saddle, won the I'A-mile 5110.000 New Orleans Hand¬ 
icap by two lengths over Inca Root in 1:49*A 

MOTOR SPORTS SIIVE IUKIR of Bellingham. 
Wash won the rain-shortened Daytona 200 on a Ya¬ 
maha 750 (page 26). 

RICHARD PETTY won the Carohnu 500. setting a rec¬ 
ord for Ihe slowest average speed in this event (97.86 
mph) Petty finished eight seconds ahead of Darrell Wal- 
tnp and picked upSI3.555. 

TENNIS The UN won Ihe Aetna World Cup (oi the 
third time in eight tries, walloping Australia 7-0 in Hart¬ 
ford. Conn < page.10) 

SUE BARKER won her second Virginia Slims tour¬ 
nament in a row and 520,000. healing Terry Holluday 


TRACK 8. FIELD—^WASHINGTON STATE edged 
lTIP 2S'/j to 25 to win the NCAA indoor champi¬ 
onships in Detroit Two meet reeords were set: Cougar 
Henry Rono's 8:24.83 in the Iwo-milc. and the Miners' 
9 43 11 in the distance medley 

MILEPOSTS—HIRED WILLIS REED. 34. as coach ol 
ihe New York Kmcks. effective at the start of the 1977. 
78 season In 10 years as the Kmcks' center (1964-741. 
Reed averaged 18.7 points and 12.9 rebounds per game. 
He was the NBA s MVP in 1970. and playoff MVP in 
the Kmcks' championship years of 1970 and 1973 Reed 
rcplaees Red Holzman. who will retire as coach at Ihe 
end of the season. 

TRADED. New York Giant Quarterback CRAIG 
MORTON. 34. to the Denver Broncos lor 28-vcar-old 
Quarterback STEVE RAMSEY 

DIED: BERNTL BIERMAN. 82. former University of 
Minnesota football coach: in Laguna Hills. Calif. Bier- 
man led the Gophers to national lilies in 1934-36. 1940- 
41 and his lifetime coaching record al Montana. Mis¬ 
sissippi M, Tufancan<f MYnnesoia was ftS2-5T-f f 

DIED: EUGENE CRIQLI. 83. world featherweight 
boxing champion in 1923: in Paris. France. Criqui. w ho 
foughl from 1910 to 1928, had a 94-13-8 record. 


CREDITS 

*— .evnon-Atianta. it—d'awmg Dy Arnold Rom, 26. 
27—Hem* Kluetmmc-' Stanley Chan 28. 26— James 
ike Rich Clarkson 30. 31— Manny U Ian: 32—Wal¬ 
ler looss J' 44. 46— Neil letter. 46—Ron R au. 52- 
Lane Stewart S5—Chuck Pra::. es. 70—James Drake 
at— Raul Richen-Boe Rodney Cotield 


FACES mi miE CROWD 



DICK HANNULA 

Tacovi*. Wxsii. 

Hannula has coached the 
Woodrow Wilson High 
swimming learn 10 an un¬ 
precedented 18 succes¬ 
sive class AA state cham¬ 
pionships. His record at 
the school, which spans 
19 years, is 255-3-1. with 
18 straight undefeated 
seasons 



JEANNERUARK 

Pogiosov V* 

A 5' II" junior center at 
Poquoson High. Jeanne 
has led the Islanders to 50 
straight wins and two 
Group A state basketball 
championships. Jeanne 
averaged 34 points and 
17.7 rebounds per game, 
and personally outscored 
the opposition 17 limes. 




GAIL RAMSAY 


A freshman at Penn 
State. Gail won the 
national intercollegiate 
squash title at the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, de¬ 
feating Cackie Bostwick 
of Trinity (Conn.) Col¬ 
lege 15-3. 15-9. 15-1. 
Gail’s record this season 
was 14-3. 



MICHAEL MARX 


Michael. 18. went unde¬ 
feated in 30 matches to 
successfully defend his 
foil title at the recent 
National AFLA Junior 
Olympic Fencing Cham¬ 
pionship in San Mateo. 
Calif. Michael also won 
the epee title with a 24-2 
record. 



JAMES GILLINGS CARL VAN SEWELL 

Wist Coil sixix. 5C 

Carl and James, both juniors, led Airport High to 
its second consecutive state wrestling champion¬ 
ship. Van Sewell, who competes in the 155-pound 
class, won his third individual title and has a three- 
year record of 79 5 2. Gillings. who wrestles at 
119. was undefeated (53-0) during the past two sea¬ 
sons and picked up his second title at the cham¬ 
pionship in Irmo. Since Van Sewell and Gillings 
joined the team. Airport has a 43-1 record, in¬ 
cluding 35 straight victories. 
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THE READERS HAKE OVER 

Edited by GAY HOOD 


THE NCAA IS INNOCENT 

Sir. 

Your red-tape award (Scorecard, March 
14) was given to the wrong association. 
What's more. I don’t think it was deserved. 

I issued that memorandum, not on behalf 
of the NCAA, of which I am director of pub¬ 
lic relations, but on behalf of the College 
Sports Information Directors of America, of 
which I am a member. The NCAA does not 
run the affairs of CoSIDA 

The purpose of the memorandum was to 
gain feedback from CoSIDA's NCAA and 
NAIA members concerning committees on 
which they would like to serve, with the hope 
of involving more of them in the workings of 
the organization. I am happy to report that 
the response has been good. 

David E. Cawood 
Chairman 

CoSIDA Committee on Committees 
Shawnee Mission. Kans. 

• SI regrets the mix-up.—ED 

RAY OF SUNSHINE 

Sir: 

Thank you for the wonderful article on the 
Orangemen (The Color for (he Orange Is 
Gray. March 7). Now maybe the city of Syra¬ 
cuse will be famous for more than snow and 
air conditioners. 

David Rinc. 

Laguna Hills. Calif. 

Sir: 

What is Barry McDermott, a sportswriter 
or an amateur weatherman? He doesn't have 
to tell the nation that Syracuse is a dismal 
place in the winter. This is the Northeast, 
baby! It snows up here. 

As for the fans, show me a basketball are¬ 
na where the fans don't get a little rowdy 
and obnoxious, and I’ll show you a team that 
is destined for mediocrity. 

Dan Barnwell 
Fayetteville. N.Y. 

BARONS IN THE RED 

Sir: 

Peter Gammons' article on the Cleveland 
Barons (Cleveland ’s Not Barren. March 7) is 
definitely offsides. To say that the Coliseum 
“is somewhere between Akron and Nome, 
and inaccessible by public transportation" is 
to take a cheap shot at one of the best sports 
edifices in the world. It is time the NHL re¬ 
alized that it can no longer sell itself on the 
basis of the prestige of the league. What it 
must sell is what every city wants: a contend¬ 
ing team. The Barons arc a young, exciting 
and improving club, but they are also in last 
place. Mel Swig should be happy that atten¬ 


dance has averaged a little over 5,000 per 
game. He came to Cleveland with little cap¬ 
ital and did not promote the club. He must 
have thought that the Cleveland fans would 
come running to the Coliseum to pay inflat¬ 
ed prices just for the honor of seeing NHL 
hockey. The fans in northeast Ohio proved 
to Swig that they are not so dumb. All the 
NHL proved to Cleveland is that it is just as 
bush league as the WHA. 

Richard Coreno 

Berea. Ohio 
Sir: 

Thanks for the article on the plight of the 
Cleveland Barons. Throughout this troubled 
season they have played with a professional 
pride that is rare in sports these days. 

Jeff Cooper 

Woodstock. Vt. 

AHEAD OF THE PACK 

Sir: 

That was the greatest cover ever for Sports 
Illustrated (March 7). Jockey Steve Cau- 
then has youthfulness, vitality, dedication. He 
is a winner in many ways. 

Calvin R. Rush ion 
Mount Vernon. Ga. 

Sir: 

Well, your cover has done it again. On 
March 4 I saw this headline in The New York 
Times: cauthen goes o for 7. 

Bryan Cowan 
New London. Conn. 

AT THE HEAD OF THE LANES 
Sir: 

I often wondered if there was more to 
Earl Anthony than his Ebonite bowling ball 
and five-step delivery. Now I know (The 
S 100.000 Bowling Machine. March 7). 

James R. Kelley 
Albany. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Lane Stewart’s photograph of Earl Antho¬ 
ny taken from behind the pins has got to be 
the most fascinating and explicit picture I’ve 
seen in quite some time. The look on An¬ 
thony’s face alone offers a perfect illustration 
of the intense concentration of bowling’s 
toughest competitor. 

Dan Fellner 
Tempe. Ariz. 

Sir: 

One statement in the article is in error. To 
adjust the weighted balance of a bow ling ball 
by “drilling holes and filling them with 
weights," as your story suggests, is forbidden 
under the long-established rules of bowling. 
I have already posted a notice in my shop 
that I cannot, and will not. do this for any 
bowler and have also clipped out and posted 


the American Bowling Congress rule con¬ 
cerning balls for use in ABC competition. 

Dudley <Dud> Smith 
Jacksonville 

• Bowlers may adjust the balance of a ball 
by drilling holes io reduce its weight, but they 
may not add weight.—ED 

BON APPfeTIT! 

Sir: 

Seven years ago my father introduced me 
to the merits of natural foods, vitamin C and 
sprouts. In those days he was called a health- 
food nut. Now he is in tune with the times. 
J. D. Reed's article on athletes and their diets 
(They Hunger for Success, Feb. 28) may 
make the cynics take note. Those who are 
quick to mock may eventually climb on the 
bandwagon. 

Judy Soled Bortman 
Sunnyvale. Calif. 

Sir: 

fn (9(8 the fate Dr. frving Fisher, a pro¬ 
fessor at Yale University, persuaded the Yale 
football coach to try an experiment. The Yale 
rookies were placed on a strict vegetarian diet 
for several weeks and then were pitted against 
the varsity, who kept to their regular “bal¬ 
anced” diet. The rookies were found to have 
substantially greater endurance than the 
meateaters. Perhaps the conventional train¬ 
ing-table diet should be reexamined. 

Marilyn K. Bigelow 
Honolulu 
Sir: 

I read the article with great enjoyment, be¬ 
cause it dealt with a number of individuals, 
not just one man's theory. But let me say a 
word for all of us steak lovers out here. All I 
ever read about are vegetarians knocking beef 
for its hormone content, but I have to won¬ 
der about a diet containing large quantities 
of commercially grown fruit sprayed with pes¬ 
ticides, fish that can have toxic levels of mer¬ 
cury and pesticides, and so on. I really got 
into the organic thing a couple of years ago. 
but sooner or later one arrives at the con¬ 
clusion that everything has something in it 
that isn't good for you and. more to the point, 
something that is good for you. A balanced 
diet and exercise are still No. I and always 
will be. 

Gary Haymond 
Oak View. Calif. 

Sir: 

Los Angeles Ram Defensive End Fred Dry¬ 
er said it best: “Nearly everything we're told 
about food and nutrition is nonsense.” Var¬ 
ious “experts" claim different breakthroughs 
in a variety of areas, so the general public is 
continued 
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FIAT ANNOUNCES A >400 FACTORY REBATE ON THE ’76 FIAT 131. 


To get your rebate, just 
see your local Fiat dealer, 
pick the ’76 Fiat 131 2-door 
coupe, 4-door sedan or wagon 
you want from his stock, and 
make your best deal with him. 
(Your dealer will be in a 
bargaining mood because it's 
end-of-year clearance time.) 
Then simply take delivery of 


your Fiat by March 31. 

You can apply the $400 
rebate towards the down pay¬ 
ment, or Fiat will send you a 
check for $400 if you like. 

Either way, you’ll be get¬ 
ting a Fiat that’s bigger and 
more luxurious than any Fiat 
you’ve ever seen. A car that 
offers a wealth of standard 


features comparable to cars 
costing thousands of dollars 
more. 

So besides getting the 
most rebate we've ever 
offered, you’ll be getting it on 
the most Fiat we’ve ever 
offered. 













Changing 

Your 

Address? 


If you're about to make a move, 
here's how to insure that 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED gets 
there as soon as you do! 



1. Let us know 4 weeks in 
advance 

2. Attach the address label on the 
cover of one of your subscription 
copies to this coupon (that will 
guarantee speed and accuracy). 

3. Fill in your new address below 

4. Mail to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 
541 North Fairbanks Court, 
Chicago. Illinois 60611 

For even faster service on this 
or other matters concerning 
your subscription—billing, 
renewal, complaints, additional 
subscriptions—call toll free: 
800 - 621-8200 
(in Illinois 800-972-8302) 


To order SI check box: 

. 


renewal 

■ A I 



ADDRESS' 


apt~no 

CITY 




STATE Z IP 

Subscription price in the U S . Canada. 


Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands $20 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the 
world Si 7 50 All others. S24 a year • 


19TH HOLE continued 

confounded. When will we come to the re¬ 
alization that there is no cure-all? 

Brian C. Benedict 
Sayville. N.Y. 

Sir: 

Regarding Jockey Johnny Sellers' method 
for keeping his weight down. I am surprised 
that any physician would endorse "flipping 
it." I shudder to think what constant induced 
vomiting must do to the nervous system. Sel¬ 
lers says jockeys are the most nervous ath¬ 
letes he has seen. Small wonder! 

Terry Tatlm 
Stanford. Calif, 

Sir: 

J. D. Reed's article was one I could really 
relate to. But I was disappointed when he 
said. “Nowhere in sports is weight more crit¬ 
ical than on the scale before a horse race.” 
Weight is at least as critical in wrestling. Be¬ 
fore each match, a wrestler has to "make 
weight." If he does not make it. he has one 
hour in which to lose his excess pounds. He 
does it by running laps with layers of sweat 
suits on. chewing gum and spitting, or put¬ 
ting his fingers down his throat and throwing 
up. all of which I have been a part of or have 
witnessed. After the wrestler makes weight 
he can then "chow down." for he has an¬ 
other hour before he has to wrestle. 

Keith Zacharias 
Addison, Mich. 

Sir: 

Wrestlers will do almost anything, regard¬ 
less of the danger or deprivation involved, to 
cut those pounds. 

Scon Ostler 
Lompoc. Calif. 

Sir. 

J. D. Reed s article called to mind a re¬ 
mark by Mark Twain: “If you can’t make 70 
by a comfortable road, don't go.” Steamed 
broccoli and broiled halibut are okay, but give 
me a Pepsi and steak any day! 

Larry D. Fox 
South Pittsburg. Tenn. 

TABLE talk 

Sir: 

I was impressed with Ron Reid's coverage 
of the banquet circuit ("In the Spirit of Joy 
and Some Joy of the Spirit Feb. 28). I 
missed the 41st Annual Dapper Dan Man of 
the Year Banquet, but when reading about it 
in SI, l felt as though I was there. 

William P. Ballot 
Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

We were gratified that you recognized our 
awards dinner as the "granddaddy" of all 
sports banquets. I would like to mention that 
25% of the proceeds from this annual affair 
is given to the Touchdown Club of Wash¬ 
ington charities, which provides thousands of 
dollars for scholarship funds, the fight against 
dread diseases and the support of underpriv¬ 
ileged children. 

One clarification is in order, however. The 


article said. "For the athletes, the banquet 
beat can also be very lucrative. The esteemed 
Washington Touchdown Club . pays up to 
$2,500 to ensure the appearance of its Tim- 
mie Award winners.” This statement has been 
interpreted to mean that we pay fees for our 
winners to appear. This is not true. The club 
reimburses winners for all of their out-of- 
pocket expenses, i.c.. air fares, hotel accom¬ 
modations and meals. But I can assure you 
that we have never reimbursed an awardee 
for anything approaching $2,500. 

Your readers might also be interested to 
know that the person appearing in the photo 
with Billy Carter is the Honorable Ray Blan¬ 
ton. governor of Tennessee. 

Robert M. Johnson 
President 

Touchdown Club of Washington 
Washington. D.C. 

FOREIGN INVASION 

Sir: 

Hooray! The Clan has been recognized. 
Thanks for the article on Simon Fraser’s swim 
team (But Is It Simon-Pure?. Feb. 28). The 
people of Vancouver and B.C. are very proud 
of the job the team has done in a short time. 

Larry Weinrauch 
Delta. British Columbia 
Sir: 

More than 500 American colleges belong 
to the National Association of Intercollegiate 
Athletics, an American organization, and I 
fed strongly that they are the ones who should 
be competing for NAIA titles. If Simon Fra¬ 
ser is being boycotted in Canada, let it clean 
up its act and participate in the Canadian 
playoffs. I have no objections to Simon Fra¬ 
ser meeting American teams during the sea¬ 
son. but when it comes to national champi¬ 
onships, it should compete for the Canadian 
title and we should be competing for the 
American title. As far as 1 am concerned. 
Rockhurst College of Kansas City. Mo. is the 
American NAIA soccer champion. 

Hal Bodon 
Soccer Coach 
Missouri Southern State College 
Joplin. Mo. 

POOR BUTTERFLY 

Sir: 

The "Society Against Foolish Preservation 
of Species." of which I am a member, has 
put the El Segundo Blue on its list ( Its Fate 
Is Up in the Air. Feb. 28). When a handful of 
"scientists” who enjoy studying the differenc¬ 
es in the genitalia of blue butterflies can stop 
a project that will create many jobs and as¬ 
sure adequate air travel for the future, then it 
is lime that the rest of us be heard. 

Surely there are other very similar little 
blue butterflies scattered in numbers over the 
earth. What really is the justification for pro¬ 
tecting this species'* Thanks for bringing this 
ridiculous situation to our attention. 

Gordon G. Black 
Menlo Park. Calif. 

continued 
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Box or menthol: 


Carlton 

lowest. 


See how Carlton stacks down in tar. 

Look at the latest L .S. Government figures for: 


The 10 top selling cigarettes 


lai mg nicotine mg 

cigarette ogarette 


Brand P Non-Filter 

25 

1 6 

Brand C Non-Filter 

23 

1 4 

Brand W 

19 

1.2 

Brand W 100 

19 

1 2 

Brand M 

18 

1 1 

Brand S Menthol 

18 

1.2 

Brand S Menthol 100 

18 

1.2 

Brand BH 100 

18 

1 0 

Brand M Box 

17 

1 0 

Brand K Menthol 

17 

1 4 

Other cigarettes that call 

thcmsch 

cs low in “ 

tar” 


rar mg 
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Brand P Box 

15 

08 

Brand K Mild 

14 

09 

Brand W Lights 

13 

09 

Brand M Lights 

13 

08 

Brand D 

13 

09 

Brand D Menthol 

11 

08 

Brand V Menthol 

11 

07 
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10 

0 7 

Brand M Menthol 

8 

05 

Brand M 

8 

05 

Carlton Soft Pack 

1 

0.1 

Carlton Menthol 

less than 1 

0.1 

Carlton Box 

less than “1 

°0.1 



Less than 1 mg. tar. 

01 all Dianas, lowest Carlton 70 less than 0 5 mg. tar 
05 mg nicotine av per cigarette FTC Report DEC 76 

Soft Pack and Menthol: 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report DEC. 76. 
Box: 1 mg. "tar". 0.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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THE RED HORDE 

Sir: 

My brother Bob and I, plus brother Ted. 
and Frank McGinn were on the plane return¬ 
ing from another trip to Club Pacifico when 
the issue of SI containing Clive Gammon’s ar¬ 
ticle on our July trip (A Fish Story That Was 
All Too True, Feb. 14) was handed to us by 
the stewardess. Most of us had just spent a 
few days off Jicaron and Hannibal Bank ex¬ 
periencing the very thrills we were reading 
about. The sharks are still there, as well as 
the Red Horde, except the Horde was on the 
surface. Never before had I said a prayer for 
a brand-new plug not to be taken, but this 
time I did because of the "bird’s nest" in my 
reel. My prayer was not answered, however, 
because five seconds later that plug was 
gulped, the rod bent double, the line stretched 
and broken—and goodby $5. 

We had seven rods rigged for action, but 
the guide couldn't keep up. Soon all seven 
were out of action with broken lines. On the 
last day other fishermen in eight new Mako 
25-footers were circling the same area and 
having the identical problem of broken tack¬ 
le. Still, we filled up the fish box. 

Fred Gore 
Chicago 


Sir: 

Thanks for the fish story. Clive Gammon 
shows imagination and creativity. Plus, he is 
good. 

Tom Jolly 
Alexandria. Va. 

CRAB LOVERS 

Sir: 

I read the article What’s That Coming Out 
of Your Shirt? Oh, It’s Just Jo-Jo (Feb. 14) 
by Dan Levin with great interest. In 1971 I 
spent more than five months in the Florida 
Keys, observing and investigating hermit-crab 
behavior as part of a National Geographic 
grant project. I fully agree with Glen Spence 
that these crabs should receive some protec¬ 
tion from man’s ever-increasing encroach¬ 
ment on their environment. 

Jim Ristine 
Gardners. Pa. 

Sir: 

The world has at long last found a hermit- 
crab lover. Just reading about Glen Spence, 
one forgets, for a moment, the atrocities that 
have been committed against wildlife. Albert 
Schweitzer would no doubt be proud of the 
comparison. 

Nan Dalebolt 
Newport Beach. Calif. 


TENNIS ON ICE (CONT.) 

Sir: 

It is clear from the letters you have pub¬ 
lished (Feb. 21) that the game of tennis on 
ice is not a Russian invention, but it goes 
back much further than your readers attest. 
Since no one else apparently has done so, let 
me point out that the idea goes back at least 
to the invention of lawn tennis in its modern 
form by Major Walter Clopton Wingfield in 
1873. In their book The Game of Doubles in 
Tennis, William F. Talbert and Bruce S. Old 
quote from Wingfield’s original booklet: 

“All these difficulties have been surmount¬ 
ed by the inventor of 'Lawn Tennis,’ which 
has all the interest of ‘tennis,’ and has the ad¬ 
vantage that it may be played in the open air 
in any weather by people of any age and both 
sexes. In a hard frost the nets may be erected 
on the ice, and the players being equipped 
with skates, the Game assumes a new fea¬ 
ture. and gives an opening for the exhibition 
of much grace and science." 

Leslie H. Ault 
Closter, N.J. 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020. 




Q,p^ 5 -Believe Jf or Not! 


Jim Beam 

and sherbet knock out a 

"SUNDAY 


PUT A SCOOP OF YOUR FAVORITE 
SHERBET IN A GLASS. ADD 
l 01. JIM BEAM. FILL WITH 
GINGER ALE, DECORATE WITH A 
SLICE OF ORANGE AND A CHERRY, 
AND YOU'VE KNOCKED OUT A 
'‘SUNDAY PUNCH/” 

Beam. Serving the 
United Tastes of America. 


THE SHORTEST HEAVYWEIGHT TITLE FIGHT 
IN HISTORY HAPPENED ON ST PATRICK'S 
DAY, IqoS! THE BOUT TOOK PLACE IN 
DUBLIN, IRELAND, WHERE CHAMPION 
TOMMY BURNS KO'D CHALLENGER 
JEM ROCHE IN JUST 88 SECONDS/ 


THE LONGEST 

FIGHT ON RECORD 
WAS BETWEEN 
JACK BURKE AND 
ANDY BOWEN IN 
NEW ORLEANS, 
LOUISIANA, APRIL6, 1693. THE BOUT 
WAS RULED NO CONTEST AFTER 
||0 ROUNDS (7 hours, iq minutes) 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 80 PROOF DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JAVES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO.. CLERMONT BEAM. KY 
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Leave it to Cadillac to lead the way 


. . with the next generation of the luxury car. Fleetwood 
Brougham. Coupe dcVille. Sedan deVille Designed and 
engineered for a changing world. Retaining the things 
that have made Cadillac America's most popular luxury 
car. . . Roominess. Elegance Security. And adding to it. 
With more maneuverability than in 1976 for easier parking. 


More rear legroom and headroom in the DeVilles. More 
extensive measures to help fight corrosion. Even more 
comfort and convenience. Small wonder Cadillac 1977 
has received such fantastic acceptance in the market¬ 
place. But you must drive it. You must drive it to know 
why we call it the next generation of the luxury car. 


Cadillac ft 1977 






















